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Introducing... Fitzsimmons “Leg Paint” 


A mild blistering lotion used with remarkable success by leading horsemen for 
treating swellings from strains, sprains, bucked shins, and other temporary injuries 


of this type. 


$2.50 Per Pint 


Free sample through dealer, from THE BLOOD-HORSE, or from 


BIGELOW-CLARK, INC. 


(Proprietors of Bigeloil) 


16 E. 18th St., New York City 


SIRES OF 
AMERICAN 
THOROUGHBREDS 


More than 7,000 sires are included in this 
pocket-size booklet compiled and published 
by THE BLoop-HorRse. It was first pub- 
lished in January, 1935, and proved so popu- 
lar with horsemen that the supply was ex- 
hausted early in 1937. The demand for 
additional copies was so great that the first 
edition was revised, brought up to include 
the sires which had foals as late as 1935. 


The list of sires, arranged alphabetically, 
gives the color, year of foaling, sire, dam, 
and dam’s sire of each stallion listed in the 
book, as well as indicating whether he was 
an American sire, imported, or whether he 
stood in a foreign country. 


$1 Per Copy, Postage Included 
ORDER NOW FROM 


BLOOD HORSE® 


P. O. Box 1520 


Lexington Kentucky 


ENGLAND'S LOSS----YOUR GAIN 


Your Golden Opportunity. 


Yearling fillies and foals from best 
tail-female lines are being sold in Eng- 
land at knock-out prices owing to the 
wal. 


Seize your chance. 
stud. 


Refortify your 


Stock selected by an expert, bought 
on commission, shipped, or boarded out 
at leading stud till end of the war, from 
35/- per week. 


Life experience. Highest references. 


MAJOR P. HONNER, M. C. 
(Bloodstock Consultant) 


Aldworth, Berkshire, England 


Interesting Brochure obtainable by return of 
post from J. P. Abbott-Smith, 194 Coburg Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
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Volume XXXII 


The War and the Thoroughbred 


READER insists that we ought to study the 

effect of the 1914-18 World War upon racing 

and the Thoroughbred market in the United 

States, and upon that basis explain what we may 
expect from the present conflict in Europe. 

Last year, in THE BLOOD-HORSE of September 
9, we marked off a few trends of the first World 
War, and concluded that a war in Europe probab- 
ly would not have much effect on racing in North 
America, if the past performances were to be ac- 
cepted strictly. That was being very cautious. 

As we see it, the first World War yields no clue 
whatever to the mysteries of the coming years. 
In those days racing was exhibiting the vigor and 
enthusiasm that came after years of repressive 
legislation. In 1914 there were 5,849 races, the 
total distribution was $2,994,525, the average 
purse per race was $512. In 1918 there were only 
3,968 races, but the total distribution was up to 
$3,425,347, making the average purse $863. In 
1919 the average purse reached $1,000, a figure 
below which it did not drop until 1932. And since 
1932 it has not regained the $1,000 mark. 

In 1916 there were about 1,980 Thoroughbred 
foals registered with The Jockey Club. In 1917 
there were 643 yearlings sold—about a third of 
the total number of foals—-for an average of 
$1,030. The average in 1914 had been $654. 


Now we are producing about 6,000 foals a year, 
selling about a fifth of them at auction. There 
are about three times as many foals as during the 
first great war of the century, and they have 
about three times as much racing to do. But 
there is not a race track in America, as far as we 
have heard, which cannot muster more race 
horses than it needs for any meeting. 

A condition parallel to that of the last war is 
the fact, or the indication, that purses are going 
up. New York mutuels, New Jersey mutuels, 
California’s spectacular offerings, Florida’s pros- 
perity, the competitive aggressiveness of other 
sections all point toward a higher general average 
for purses. Higher purses would mean higher 
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prices for yearlings—if there weren’t so many 
yearlings and if there weren't so many claiming 
races. 

In 1918 there was a happy ending to the war, a 
happy ending as far as the United States and its 
friends were concerned. This time there is no 
happy ending in prospect. The world is going in 
another direction. 

Everything, in fact, is going in another direc- 
tion. Racing in those days was youthful and 
growing and increasing in strength. Now it is fat 
and established. Further, it has been domesti- 
cated, like a barnyard animal, for the benefit of 
the state, and propagated in litters for commer- 
cial reasons. And Thoroughbred breeding, a high- 
ly specialized industry which requires only a 
small output every year, has been taken up by 
hundreds of new breeders from Massachusetts to 
California, and we have the whole vast country 
competing for a business that, if necessary, could 
be confined within the borders of any one of a 
score of counties. 

Strangely enough, while the Government and 
the states are cooperating in controlling produc- 
tion in most lines of agriculture, the individual 
states, several of them, are doing everything they 
can to encourage the breeding of more Thorough- 
breds within their respective borders. The inevi- 
table result of this policy is an overstuffed mar- 
ket, in which the breeder is very vulnerable. 

The horse market would not be very strong if 
Europe were at peace and the United States were 
at ease. But as for the effect of the war abroad 
and the uneasiness at home, there are too many 
variable elements for one to make a dependable 
prophecy from them. 

With the kind permission of our questioner, we 
shall refrain, in this instance, from sighting down 
the barrel of the past to hit the target of the fu- 
ture. We shall try to restrain ourselves from 
reasoning from precedent—in this instance. We 
have already seen too much reasoning from prece- 
dent. This is a new day, a new situation, with 
new forces at work and new masses to be moved. 
The coffee-grounds they poured a quarter-century 
ago cannot tell our fortune today. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions. $5 a year; Canada. $6: other countries. $7. Advertising rates 
on application. Office: Radio Building, Lexington. Ky. Telepnuone. 485. Mail Address: P. O. Box 1520. Lexingron, Ky. 
Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at the Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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a By Joe H. Palmer 


Truth, at Last 


YOR some six years, more or less, this observer 
k has been trying to convince someone—prac- 
tically anyone, in fact—that on August 13, 1919, 
a horse named Upset defeated a horse named 
Man o’ War in the Sanford Stakes, and that there 
was virtually nothing else to the story. But al- 
most every year, some one comes out with the 
“true story of the defeat of Man o’ War.” A 
sympathizer in New England forwards a clipping 
from a Boston newspaper of June 10, 1940, in 
which the truth is brought forth at last, thanks to 
Hilton (Old Timer) Dabson. Perhaps, on second 
thought, Dabson was misquoted. But the story, 
as attributed to him: 

Willie Knapp was the one who beat Man o’ War, and 
he told us about it one day when we were talking over 
the old days. {Dabson was two years old in 1919.1 
Knapp was riding in that race and Old Man Cassidy 
was starting. Knapp was always sharp and smart and 
he noticed that Cassidy was not watching too closely, 
and Man o' War was turned the other way. Just out 
of pure hellishness, Knappy called, “All ready now, Mr. 
Cassidy,” and Cassidy let them go, with Man o' War 
still turned the other way. 

It is a relief to have the truth of this famous 
defeat now established at last, but there are one 
or two loose ends to be tied up. In the first place, 
unless all men and books do lie, Starter Cassidy 
was ill, and C. H. Pettingill sent the Sanford field 
away. 

After the race, Daily Racing Form’s repre- 
sentative at the track settled down to his type- 
writer and wrote, in his account of the race: 

A groan came from those who had pinned their faith 
on Man o' War, for Loftus had been caught napping, 
and the colt as a result was away somewhat poorly. 

He didn’t mention that Man o’ War was turned 
the other way, but of course this is the sort of a 
thing that a Turf writer might easily leave out 
of a story regarding a horse which was already 
beginning to be regarded as a great performer. 
And the chart of the race shows that Man o’ War 
started fifth, ahead of Capt. Alcock and The 
Swimmer, but possibly they were turned the 
other way too and turned around even more slow- 
ly than the Fair Play colt. 

The late W. S. Vosburgh, in his monumental 
Racing in America wrote that Man o’ War’s de- 
feat was “due to a bad ride, his jockey allowing 
him to become pocketed close to the inside rail, 
and it was only in the last furlong that he got 
through and was beaten a half-length.” 

The chart-maker wrote in his notes that Man 
o’ War “began slowly, moved up steadily to the 
stretch turn, where he got into close quarters, 
then came to the outside in the final eighth and, 
responding gamely to punishment, was gaining in 
the closing strides.” 

In 1932 the Morning Telegraph published an 
interesting series, under the title Man o’ War as 
I Knew Him, by Trainer Louis Feustel, as told to 
Charles Hatton. Trainer Feustel, recalling the 
defeat of his great charge, said: “Red was his 
usual anxious self at the barrier and was largely 
responsible for a delay of four minutes. Mr. 
Pettingill had had a lot of experience as a starter, 
but was about 70 years old then, and I thought 
his start rather straggling.” Trainer Feustel 
went on to talk about Loftus getting in a pocket 
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REMINDERS 


Thursda 

June a7 Diamond State Stakes, Delaware 
x The Feet Park. 

Friday | 

June 28 1924: Spearmint died. 


=< The Feet 


Aqueduct closes; Brooklyn Han- 
dicap, Great American Stakes. 


Christiana Stakes, Delaware 
Park. 
Arlington Matron Handicap, Ar- 
lington Park. 
x “The Feet Handicap, Suffolk 
Vanity Handicap, Hollywood 
Park 


Lansdowne Park opens. 
Longacres opens. 


Sunday 
June 30 
{ The Head 


1934: Springsteel died. 


City opens. 
Manitoba Derby, Polo Park. 


Monday Hamilton closes, 
July 1 Mount Royal closes. 
’ The Head | Payment 25) due on 1940 Cal- 
ifornia Breeders’ Champion 
Stakes. 
Tuesday 


July 2 Thistle Down Park opens. 

The Neck 

Highweight Steeple- 
Handicap, Delaware 


| Vicmeade 
chase 
Park. 
Winnipeg Futurity, Polo Park. 


Wednesday 
July 3 
The Neck 


Delaware Park closes; Sussex 
Handicap. 

Demoiselle Stakes, Empire City. 

American Handicap, Hollywood 
Park. 

Stars and Stripes Handicap, Ar- 
lington Park. 

Yankee Handicap, Suffolk Downs. 

Polo Park closes; Polo Park 
Handicap. 

Fort Erie opens. 


Thursday 
July 4 
O The Arms 


4 
July 5 
tT] The Arms 


1896: *Rayon d'Or died. 


Stakes, 


|Hyde Park Arlington 

Park. 

| Butler Handicap, Empire City. 

Hannah Dustin Handicap, Suf- 
folk Downs. 

Starlet Stakes, Hollywood Park. 

Omaha closes. 

Lansdowne Park closes. 

Charles Town closes. 

Kings Park opens. 

Calgary opens. 

Fairmount Park closes. 

Detroit closes. 


Saturday 
July 6 
The Breast 


July 15 Payment ($100) due on 1941 Belmont 
Stakes (second closing), and ($50) 
on 1941 Lawrence Realization (sec- 
ond closing). 

Nominations close for 
Park Handicap. 

Entries close to California Breeders’ 
Championship Stakes. 


Washington 


August 1 


with the horse on the turn. 

It is common knowledge that trainers always 
see all the mishaps which beset their horses, in- 
cluding some which don’t happen. Yet Trainer 


Feustel did not see Man o’ War turned the wrong 
way. Do you suppose he was turned the wrong 
way too? 

The quotations above, of course, come from 
men who saw the race, and those from Daily 
Racing Form are from material written imme- 
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diately afterward, before any legend had time to 
grow. It occurs to me that Willie Knapp (who 
rode Upset, by the way), “out of pure hellish- 
ness” sold Jockey Hilton Dabson a fable, which 
Dabson passed on without loss to a Boston scribe. 


Shots at Random 


TURF writer for the Boston Herald re- 

marked last Saturday that Hal Price Head- 
ley knew his horses, which is not exactly to be 
classed as news in this section. Reason for the 
observation was that this year the master of 
Beaumont had lost Spot Pass in a claiming race 
for $1,500, Clayville for $2,500, and Yawl for 
$2,000. Then he beat all three of them in the 
same race with *Aureole, an English-bred filly by 
Rameses the Second. ... The retreat in France 
was rapid enough, in all conscience, but the 
Washington Daily News accidentally exaggerated 
it June 18, when it reported, in connection with 
the second race at Charles Town, that the also- 
rans were “Alice Dodge, Small Devil, Well Aware, 
Night Play, trial area, various channel ports, and 
all of the Maginot Line sector.” ... The deduc- 
tion is offered from this corner that The Jockey 
Club’s Registrar Fred Klees is not fond of Scotch 
whiskey. There is a rule about allowing a name 
which has any flavor of advertising, but running 
now are two horses named White Label and High- 
land Queen. ... This observer is sometimes sur- 
prised by the doings in California, and here and 
there has made formal admission of the fact. 
But now all is forgiven. The $50,000 added San 
Juan Capistrano Handicap at a mile and a half 
atones for any amount of revolving paddocks and 
kindred fantasies, and even for those innumerable 
horses of the hour (and I do mean an hour) that 
the publicity directors find lying about. ... And 
if the breeders’ awards do not cause a sharp in- 
crease in Thoroughbred breeding in California, 
then there’s no power in money... . 


« « »» 


Leading Riders 


There were more changes than usual in the 
rankings of the leading jockeys last week, though 
the leader and the runner-up remained far ahead 
of the others. Walter L. Taylor got eight win- 
ners last week at Suffolk Downs to run his total 
to 144, through the racing of June 22. Basil 
James gained a single winner on him, getting 
nine during the week, including a triple on June 
20, to make his score 109. Johnny Longden, get- 
ting a winner every day of the Hollywood meet- 
ing last week, ran his total to 93 and moved to 
third place, dropping Roy Jack Flinchum (92) to 
fourth. Donald Meade stayed fifth with 87 win- 
ners, and Douglas Dodson remained sixth with 85. 
Below these came most of the changes. 

Earl Dew, riding at Detroit, got eight winners 
during the week to make his total 75, and moved 
to seventh place, and M. Berger moved into 
eighth place with 72, getting nine winners last 
week. At the end of racing on June 15, Dew was 
eleventh on the list and Berger was tied for fif- 
teenth place. Below these, four riders were tied 
with 71 winners each, Charles Durando, Eddie 
Arcaro, George Oros, and Johnny Adams, the 
latter not previously among the first group, being 
tied for thirteenth place a week earlier. Out of 
the first 10 slipped Carroll Bierman, who was in- 
jured June 6 and has not had a winner since that 
date, though he is again in the saddle. 
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SALES 


Saratoga Schedule 


HE Fasig-Tipton Company, from its offices at 
1 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City, last week 
announced the tentative schedule for yearling 
sales to be held at the company’s Saratoga plant 
during the races in August. The principal differ- 
ence between the schedule of this year and earlier 
years is in the fact that an extra day has been 
added at the beginning of the sale period, mov- 
ing the opening session up from Tuesday, August 
6 (which would have been the “regular” opening 
date), to the previous Friday, August 2. 


The expansion of the schedule to include more 
sales sessions than ever before apparently indi- 
cates that approximately 700 yearlings will be 
offered for sale through the Fasig-Tipton facili- 
ties. As was the case last year, there is one 
morning sale booked, with Military Stock Farm 
(Fred B. Koontz and John S. Wiggins) as the 
seller. 

The tentative schedule: 


Friday 

Aug. 2 L. A. Moseley, C. J. MacLeod, A. S. Hewitt 
Herring Brothers, T. B. Brown, C. V. B. 
Cushman, and others. 

Tuesday 

Aug. 6 Holly Beach Farm (Labrot and Company), 
Tollie Young. L. F. Holton, J. O. Keene, C. W. 
Black, and Dr. E. R. Plunkett. 

Wednesday 

Aug. 7 Belair Stud, Hon. Leslie Combs, Lucas B. 
Combs, Leslie Combs II, H. B. Seott, and W. 
L. Nutter. 

Thursday 

Aug. 8 R. A. Fairbairn. Charlton Clay. Morven Stud, 
W. S. Threlkeld, Nydrie Stud, Warner L. 
Jones, Jr., A. H. Marckwald. 

Friday 

Aug. 9 Claiborne Stud (A. B. Hancock). 

Monday 

Aug. 12 Court Manor (Willis Sharpe Kilmer) and 
Almahurst Farm (Henry H. Knight). 

Tuesday 

Aug. 13 W. B. Miller, Horace N. Davis, Charles Nuck- 
ols, Mrs. M. Y. Kaufman, Regan Farm, Ine., 
Mrs. George L. Harrison, Meadowview Farms, 
Mrs John Branham. 

Wednesday 

Aug. 14 Coldstream Stud, Bramble Farm, W. H. Lips- 
comb, Kenneth N. Gilpin, John H. Morris, A. 
B. Gay, Rockridge Farms. 

Thursday 

Aug. 15 Thomas Piatt, T. C. Piatt, Ellerslie Stud (A. 
B. Hancock), Mrs. W. Plunkett Stewart, and 
E. Gay Drake. 

Friday 

Aug. 16 Old Hickory Farm (Phil T. Chinn, president), 
Duntreath Farm, Horatio P. Mason, Charles 
A. Asbury, Estate of R. H. Anderson, and 
others. 

Saturday Morning 

Aug. 17 Military Stock Farm. 

Monday 

Aug. 19 Mereworth Farm, E. K. Thomas, and E. D. 
Axton. 

Tuesday 

Aug. 20 Hon. Westmoreland Davis, A. A. Baldwin, Mrs. 
Clyde Smith, Dr. Charles E. Hagyard, Lewis 
J. Tutt. J. L. Cleveland, Mrs. John A. Payne, 
Henry Altsheler, R. T. Martin, B. P. Eubank, 
and others. 

Friday 

Aug. 23 Sale of horses in training. 


«« »» 


Foals at Calumet Farm 


With the foaling season completed, Warren 
Wright’s Calumet Farm reports a total of 42 
foals for the season. They were equally divided 
as to sex. 
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The Eastern 
Horse-Country 


By J. A. Estes 


AST week the writer and Advertising Manager 

Brownie Leach got home from a hurried trip 
to the East in time to set down a few notes con- 
cerning the beginning of the journey. This time 
we can get a little further along with the scat- 
tered story. 

We spent most of the morning of June 6 look- 
ing over the interesting equine exhibits at the 
Front Royal Remount Depot, the United States 
Army’s eastern headquarters for the difficult 
business of improving the breed of horses. If 
Thoroughbred breeders don’t believe that it is a 
difficult business, let them try it some time (they 
haven't tried it lately). The Army wants horses 
with a good disposition and with a conformation 
calculated to give soundness and sturdiness. If 
they could be content with either good disposi- 
tion or good conformation the task might not be 
so hard. But when one sets out to improve any 
breed of animals in two directions at once he 
finds himself in the midst of a most intricate op- 
eration. The Thoroughbred, which forms the 
backbone of the Remount breeding stock, is bred 
for speed, a factor which is correlated to some 
extent with conformation but only very slightly 
with disposition. 

So the Remount must recruit its breeding stock 
from the race tracks or the breeding industry, 
and then sort out as best it can the individuals 
which actually produce the type of horse desired. 
But out of the many horses which pass through 
the Remount channels only a very few will be 
found which produce offspring whose type and 
disposition measure up to the standard. Col. 
Pleas B. Rogers, the commanding officer at Front 
Royal, told us: 

“We have to breed for type and cull for dispo- 
sition, or breed for disposition and cull for type.” 

It is a slow process, but there is no other way. 
Eventually, and possibly soon, the Remount will 
be able to find which horses most nearly approach 
perfection in the two categories and through in- 
breeding may be able to speed up progress toward 
the creation of a strain which will produce with 
a large degree of consistency the kind of horses 
desired. Already, of course, the Remount has 
greatly improved the average of American horses, 
but there is a vast amount of work still ahead. 

Owners and breeders of Thoroughbred horses 
ought to be thoroughly conscious of the great 
work the Remount has done in spreading Thor- 
oughbred blood and appreciation of the utilitarian 
qualities of the Thoroughbred to all sections of 
the United States. They ought also to give what- 
ever aid and encouragement they can to this vast 
program of improving the breed of the horse. 

The Remount Service seeks a wide dissemina- 
tion of a substantial, courageous, and tractable 
type of horse in order that a great reserve supply 
of such animals will be available in case of mili- 
tary necessity. But, regardless of military de- 
velopments, the Remount is creating better horses 
for farmers and better horses for those who like 
the hunting field and the show ring. It specifically 
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avoids breeding race horses. It discourages its 
agents from the use of Remount stallions to breed 
racing stock. It wants Army horses, not race 
horses. 


Breast Plate 


AST week Brownie and I arrived home a little 

too close to press day to use in the magazine 
Brownie’s picture cf the Front Royal stallion 
Breast Plate, concerning whose unusual record I 
had a few notes in the last previous issue. This 
week we have given Breast Plate a place of honor 
on the front cover. The picture shows most of 
the herse’s conformation fairly well, except that 
he is quite narrow-chested. 

Breast Plate is a chestnut, foaled in 1923, by 
Olambala (Pillory, another excellent Remount 
stallion, is also by Olambala) out of Sunburst, by 
Banastar. He raced four seasons, started 31 
times, won six races, earned $7,068, is a brother 
to the stakes winners Sunfire and Setting Sun 
and three other winners. 


Branding 


LL the Army horses, including those bred at 

the Remount depots, are branded according 
to the Preston system, which uses three numerals 
and a letter. But only a few of the Thorough- 
breds produced by private breeders for racing 
purposes are branded. The only major Thorough- 
bred nursery which now uses the branding iron 
is, I believe, that of Willis Sharpe Kilmer, whose 
Court Manor we visited just before going to 
Front Royal. 

It happened that the Saratoga-bound yearlings 
at Court Manor had been branded two or three 
weeks before our visit, and the thin scab which 
had formed above the burn made the brands very 
noticeable when the mane was lifted. While Stan- 
ley Shackelford was showing one of the brands to 
some of the visiting newspapermen Brownie 
Leach stood about 30 feet away and took the pic- 
ture reproduced here. Even in the reduced scale 
of the photograph the mark is plainly legible. 

The Kilmer horses are marked with a bronze 
branding tool, applied under the mane. The pain 
of the branding and the subsequent discomfort 
and complications are said by the farm men to 
be practically nil—and the horses are marked for 
life. 

It is strange that, in all the long discussion of 
methods of identifying race horses on the tracks 
and guarding against the substitution of one for 
another, the most obvious, simplest, and surest 
method should have been the least considered. 


Springsbury 


HORTLY after leaving Front Royal Brownie 

and I found our way to the Springsbury Farm 

of Mr. and Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh (pro- 

nounced Green-hawlge), in Clark County, Vir- 

ginia, near Boyce and Berryville. It was our first 
visit there, and it was a revelation. 

Mr. and Mrs. Greenhalgh have had Springsbury 
only a few years, but they fit into the picture of 
the Virginia horse-country as properly as the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and the Shenandoah River. 
They are both in love with horses, they have a 
superb judgment of horses, they ride and develop 
their own hunters. And now they are turning, as 
a sideline, so to speak, to the production of horses 
for racing. 
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When Springsbury was taken over by Mr. and 
Mrs. Greenhalgh it was lacking in improvements 
and the soil had been run down by many years of 
cultivation. Under the direction and advice of 
Dr. Robert L. Humphreys, a combination Nestor 
and jester to the Virginia horse-breeding indus- 
try, the red soil has been doused with superphos- 
phates and manure until it has become highly 
productive. A beautiful residence, excellent sta- 
bles, and miles of fences have been built, and 
Springsbury has stepped forth as one of the show 
places of the Piedmont. 


In the hollow-square stable where the Springs- 
bury hunters and show horses are housed one 
finds the explanation for the failure of a few 
outstanding Saratoga yearlings ever to win races. 
For instance, there they led out for us a magnifi- 
cent 4-year-old chestnut gelding which measured 
about 17.112 at the withers, a powerful, truly 
made horse which might have made an excellent 
racer—-though in that case he probably would not 
have grown to his present size. This was Ginnico, 
bought out of the Kilmer yearling sale at Sara- 
toga in 1937 for $4,000. He is by *Gino out of 
Sunayr, dam of the high-class Nedayr. Ginnico 
(the name is Italian for gymnast) is now con- 
sidered a very good Maryland Hunt Cup prospect. 
He was, I believe, the first Saratoga purchase 
made by Mr. Greenhalgh. Incidentally, at Springs- 
bury it is believed that *Gino produces an excel- 
lent type of horse for steeplechasing and hunting, 
as well as for racing, and Mrs. Greenhalgh (who 
breeds horses while her husband buys them) is 
making use of the Kilmer stallion in an effort to 
produce horses for hunting and showing. 

Among the other young hunter and show pros- 
pects at Springsbury were two big, outstanding 
2-year-old geldings, Traumertan, by *Traumer— 
Sunburn, by *Sun Briar, and Looter, by Hi-jack-— 
Cassie, by *Pandion, both purchased at Saratoga. 

We also saw, in that amazing parade of horses 
of heroic proportions, the gelding Billy Do, whose 
breeding is unknown, but whose 26 blue ribbons 
last year made him the country’s champion open 
jumper. Another exhibit was the splendid mare 
*Portrush and four of her progeny, including her 
5-year-old daughter by War Hero, called Sally- 


Branding under the 
mane is routine for year- 
lings at W. S. Kilmer’s 
Court Manor. Here'Stan- 
ley Shackelford shows a 
two-weeks-old brand to 
Gerry Webb and Nelson 
Dunstan while J. A. 
Estes and others take 
notes on the yearling. 
Where the brand is ap- 
plied the skin is lacking 
in nerve-ends the 
pain appears to be negli- 
gible. 
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port, one of the handsomest young mares we 
have ever seen. 

Mrs. Greenhalgh is coming into the Saratoga 
market as a seller this year. Her one offering, 
to be sold with the W. H. Lipscomb consignment, 
is a bay filly by Granville out of Finger Tips, by 
*North Star III. Next year Springsbury will 
have a slightly larger representation, and Mrs. 
Greenhalgh is making plans to breed a few of 
her mares each year with a view to producing 
racers rather than hunters and show horses. 
Among the foals which probably will go to Sara- 
toga in 1941 are colts by *Quatre Bras II out of 
*Finger Print (polo and hunting mare, never 
raced), by Thumbs Up; by *Belfonds out of Kent- 
mere Girl, a grand big mare by *Teddy; and by 
Time Maker out of *Portrush, by Dynamo. 
(*Portrush and Finger Tips placed second and 
fourth in the Thoroughbred mare class at the 
Upperville show June 15.) 


Presumably, while Mrs. Greenhalgh sells at 
Saratoga Mr. Greenhalgh will continue to buy. 
To those Saratoga sellers who shudder to think 
of their yearlings going into a “hunter stable,” I 
suggest a trip to Springsbury some day. Those 
handsome young giants there are enough to make 
a man proud that one of his own breeding is 
among them. 


Meadowview Farms 


FTER lunch at Springsbury we lit out for 

Philadelphia, spent the night there, and the 
next morning drove a few miles out to the 
Meadowview Farms of F. Wallis Armstrong near 
the little town of Moorestown, N. J., to see what 
is apparently the only crop of New Jersey year- 
lings going to Saratoga this year. Mr. Arm- 
strong, who like Challedon’s owner, William L. 
Brann, is a retired advertising executive, breeds 
horses mainly because he likes horses. He was 
somewhere “out on the farm” when we arrived, 
and presently he came cantering up and dis- 
mounted from one of those 17-hand-plus hunters 
which, no matter how many of them I see, al- 
ways make my eyes pop. 
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It was about 11 o'clock in the morning, a time 
when all orthodox Saratoga yearlings are sup- 
posed to be in their stalls, safe from the terrify- 
ing effect of sunlight and removed from the terri- 
ble temptation of exercise, but we had to walk 
down to the pasture to find the yearlings. There 
were four fillies together in one paddock, and in 
another was one colt, with an old gelding for 
company. The fillies were by John P. Grier, 
Espino, Granville, and Case Ace, the latter a very 
promising young sire bred by Mr. Armstrong and 
now owned by J. M. Roebling. The best of them, 
I thought, was the chestnut daughter of John P. 
Grier and Warrior Lass, by Man o’ War out of the 
stakes winner Sweetheart (dam of Case Ace). 
The one colt, a rugged, big, strong fellow, is by 
Granville out of Mistress Grier, by John P. Grier. 

We had a look at the two stallions, the 23-year- 
old John P. Grier and G. H. Bostwick’s *Mont 
Blanc, a well made son of Coronach which is just 
finishing his first season at stud. John P. Grier, 
one of the most prolific sires of good winners in 
recent years, is in excellent condition and full of 
life. 

From Meadowview, after lunch and a pleasant 
hour of talk with its master, we turned toward 
New York City. 


Belmont Stakes Day 


HE next morning, as soon as we could get out 

of Macy’s, we caught the train for Belmont 
Park, which is, I suppose, still America’s No. 1 
race track. The mutuels have come to Belmont, 
and will presumably reshape the great plant to 
fit in with the unvarying pattern of America’s 
many mutuel tracks. In the press box I fell to 
talking with Alfred Vanderbilt, president of the 
Westchester Racing Association, and his lieuten- 
ant, Dave Woods, about the Widener Course, 
among other things. They were of the opinion 
that the straight course had failed in its principal 
purpose, to provide a track on which short races, 
especially for 2-year-olds, could be run without 
the crowding incident to going around turns in a 
hurry; that on the Widener Course the horses 
kept no closer to a true line than on the main 
track; and (I inferred) that the straight chute 
might therefore be abolished without any loss. 

So I hopped into the patrol judges’ wagon along 
with Starter George Cassidy, and went up the 
Widener chute to see the first 2-year-old race of 
the afternoon started from the Puett gate. The 
youngsters came out of the gate together and 
tore out down the track with nary a waver that 
I could see. That wasn’t much proof, of course, 
so I asked Starter Cassidy whether there was 
ordinarily much swerving or crowding in the 
straight course, and he answered in the negative. 
Dave Leighton and Freddie Hayden, Associated 
Press veterans who travel up the Widener Course 
day in and day out on chart-making expeditions, 
were of the same opinion. 

All this impertinent questioning was not for the 
purpose of arguing tne matter with Mr. Vander- 
bilt but simply because I was curious about the 
matter. Presumably the Widener Course will 
soon be discarded, and I suppose that the princi- 
pal and sufficient reason will be the fact that so 
many people raise cain because it is harder to 
see what is going on in a race on the straight- 
away than in a race on the main course. Very 
likely the 1',-mile track eventually will be short- 
ened and the back stretch brought closer to the 
stands for the same reason. When the horses are 
on the turns or on the far side it is difficult to 
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tell whether the jockeys are wearing different 
colors and whether they are pushing or pulling. 

In the old days Belmont Park could be a rugged 
individualist and the public, in a gentlemanly 
way, could be damned. But you can’t damn these 
pari-mutuel publics. Personally I would like to 
see Belmont Park remain as it is, despite the fact 
that I can’t see that far. Very likely Mr. Vander- 
bilt himself is averse to changing the grand old 
track, but figures he’s going to have to do it, and 
may as well have some good reasons at hand. 

In the National Stallion Stakes that afternoon 
we saw the first stakes victory for one of the get 
of the late, great Equipoise. Attention had to run 
a very good and game race to beat George D. 
Widener’s Swabia. He was bred by Mrs. Parker 
Corning, was foaled in Kentucky, and was raised, 
after his first few months, at the Corning farm 
somewhere up in the edge of the Adirondack 
Mountains in New York. Which set me to 
thinking on the difficulty of making a _ stud 
success of an outstanding horse which is retired 
to the farm on which his ancestors have lived for 
two or three generations. The best mares in the 
Whitney stud had the same famous blood that 
made Equipoise great, and his first stakes win- 
ner comes from his third crop and from a farm 
hundreds of miles away. But maybe it is pure 
coincidence. 

Before the Belmont Stakes there were very few 
horsemen who were confident that Bimelech 
would win. Jack Howard was the only one I found 
who was confident the Bradley champion was in 
good enough condition to turn back the very 
good field which opposed him. Looking at the 
son of Black Toney as he strode round the big 
walking ring, I was uncertain of his condition, for 
I could not help comparing him with the utterly 
magnificent Bimelech I had seen in the paddock 
at Keeneland before the Blue Grass Stakes. It 
seemed to me he had neither the flesh nor the 
finish nor the fire of that April day. But possibly 
that thing at Keeneland was only an illusion. 
Possibly there never was such a horse as I—-and 
many others with me—saw at Keeneland that 
afternoon. It may have been a phenomenon of 
mass psychology that let so many of us go into 
transports. Such things do happen. (But it was 
a blessed memory.) 

But anyway Bimelech went out and won like a 
good horse. He beat perhaps the best Belmont 
Stakes field of recent years. There was nothing 
in the race to suggest that the winner was a 
super-horse, and after it was over there were 
many who were convinced that if such and such 
had happened, Bimelech would not have been the 
winner at all. I wouldn’t know. But it is good 
that so many trainers are still willing to believe 
they can beat him. 

If any other horse in the Belmont Stakes ran 
as impressive race as the winner it was Mrs. 
George D. Widener’s Your Chance, a tall, narrow, 
light-waisted chestnut son of Chance Shot and the 
good stakes winner Evening. Like most of the 
others, he was held too far off the slow early pace. 
On the last turn he moved up very fast, and in 
the stretch he sailed past Andy K. (which was 
running an outstanding race) and gave Bimelech 
a genuine battle. If he can take the necessary 
training we shall hear of further top-class per- 
formances by this one. 

After the races were over Brownie and I ac- 
companied W. F. Patterson to his home at Hemp- 
stead to get what we thought was going to be a 
quick glance at his very good Turf library. But 
by the time Mr. Patterson was through hauling 
down books and indexes from his shelves the 
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trains to Penn Station were getting to be few and 
far between. 


Before the evening was over I was trying to 
talk Mr. Patterson into writing his memoirs for 
THE BLOOD-HoORSE. He goes a long way back 
far enough to have been racing secretary at old 
Jerome and Monmouth Parks, far enough to have 
been the originator of Saratoga’s unique ‘guar- 
anteed”’ stakes. He has done about everything 
the American Turf provides an opportunity for. 
A few of his numerous roles: Sheet writer, book- 
maker, owner, trainer, newspaperman, racing 
secretary, stable agent, betting commissioner, 
pedigree expert, clocker, and book collector. He 
still walks about 10 miles every morning, clocks 
horses at the track, returns home, attends the 
races in the afternoon, and whiles away his spare 
time at night by working on the most complete 
index of Thoroughbred stallions I have ever heard 
of. 


Stadacona Farm 


T must have snowed that night, or something. 

At any rate, I woke up Sunday morning with 
a cold that was good enough to go in a museum. 
But we had to see yearlings next day, so Brownie 
hauled me down to Maryland. We cut across 
north of Baltimore, got lost only once (probably 
a world’s record for that country), and wound up 
at the Stadacona Farm of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
W. Williams, at Glyndon. Mrs. Williams gave me 
more remedies than my grandmother ever knew, 
and the next morning I was a considerably less 
poisonous member of the community. 

The Williams yearlings for Saratoga number 
five, two colts by Pompey, one by Discovery, and 
fillies by *Royal Minstrel and *Jacopo, a good, 
substantial lot. Mr. Williams is another rebel 
against the tradition which requires that a Sara- 
toga yearling must be fat and sleek and thorough- 
ly shielded from midnight vapors and midday sun. 
He is confident that his horses will win more and 
better races if he sacrifices a few dollars’ worth 
of oleaginous slickness. 

The yearlings at Stadacona were going to be 
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allowed to run outdoors, day and night, until at 
least the first week in July, and would be taken 
up only for feeding. After that they would be 
taken up only during the extreme heat of the day. 
‘rhe colts would be allowed to run together in one 
field, the fillies in another until about a week be- 
fore they go to Saratoga. Thus it is expected, 
and very reasonably, that the yearlings will be in 
better condition for training after the sales than 
if they had been softened by keeping them in 
stalls most of the time for weeks on end. 


Blindness and Brucella 


N the morning of June 10, after seeing the 

Stadacona yearlings, we went to pay our re- 
spects to Humphrey S. Finney, field secretary of 
the Maryland Horse Breeders’ Association, in 
Towson. He showed us a few horses at Chester 
F. Hockley’s Winnaford Farm at Hyde, but I 
spent most of my time looking at the grass. Mr. 
Hockley, chairman of the Maryland Racing Com- 
mission, is president of a company which manu- 
factures fertilizer, and his pastures are the best 
advertisement he could have. 


The stop at Winnaford was on the way to the 
home of Dr. Earl L. Burky, of the staff of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. At Dr. Burky’s small 
country place he carries on much of the same 
sort of work which occupies his time at the great 
hospital. During the last few years he has spent 
much time in investigating a possible connection 
between periodic ophthalmia and Brucella in- 
fections (Bang’s disease, undulant fever, etc.). 
After he had published his early findings and 
given an outline of his hypothesis several other 
research groups turned their attention to the 
same problem, with generally negative results. 
But Dr. Burky has seen so much apparent con- 
nection, in human cases, between blindness and 
Brucellosis that he is still prosecuting his in- 
vestigation. 

Working mainly with small animals, he has 
been able lately to produce what he considers 
typical periodic ophthalmia by scratching eye- 
balls with a needle very lightly infected with 
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Brucella culture. Currently he is attempting to 
create immunity to periodic ophthalmia by in- 
oculating horses with Brucella, and by the same 
means to build up resistance to the eye disease 
in animals which have already had a first attack. 
His early results along this line, he indicates, 
have encouraged him to pursue the matter 
further. 


Holly Beach and Belair 


HAT afternoon we dropped south of Baltimore, 

followed the road to Annapolis, and inspected 
the yearling crop at Labrot and Company’s Holly 
Beach Farm. Eight of the 15 head which are to 
be sent to Saratoga are by *Kantar, and six are 
by *Aethelstan II, the one remaining being a 
very good filly by Blue Larkspur out of the good 
producer *Florestine, by Beppo. Of the several 
well made colts I suspected the best might be the 
bay son of *Aethelstan II out of the Crusader 
mare Three Cheers, a heavy, powerful, aggressive 
fellow. 


The next stop, Tuesday morning, was at Wil- 
liam Woodward’s Belair Stud, on the road from 
Annapolis to Washington. The Saratoga year- 
lings here include some very attractive items. 
There are several good ones by *Sir Gallahad III 
and Gallant Fox which probably will draw good 
prices. Among the more promising prospects are 
colts by *Sir Gallahad III—Silver Lane and Gal- 
lant Fox—*Bosnia and fillies by Gallant Fox 
Vicaress, Gallant Fox-——*Ondulation, *Alcazar 
Ripples, and *Sir Gallahad II—-Cozy Time. Be- 
cause of the extreme success of Mr. Woodward's 
breeding operations in recent years, the fillies 
offered at Saratoga from Belair are eagerly 
sought after for their prospective excellence as 
broodmares. 


One Whiff of Science 


E had lunch that day in Washington with 

Dr. H. W. Schoening, head of the pathologi- 
cal division of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and Dr. L. T. Giltner, who has done much of the 
work on equine encephalomyelitis. Dr. Schoen- 
ing stated that an article is about to be published 
on the intradermal (as distinguished from sub- 
cutaneous) method of injecting encephalomyelitis 
vaccine. In a number of cases horses vaccinated 
in 1939 and again in 1940 by means of sub- 
cutaneous injections have shown considerable re- 
action, but second-season vaccinations made by 
putting the vaccine into the skin have apparently 
brought about immunity without physical dis- 
turbance. 

But, by and large, there seems to be very little 
vaccinating for encephalomyelitis going on this 
year. At Front Royal, and generally throughout 
the Army, horses are being re-vaccinated, but 
among private owners there is a general disposi- 
tion to wait upon developments and to hold their 
fire until the enemy is a great deal closer at hand 
than now. 

Col. R. A. Kelser, chief of the veterinary divi- 
sion in the office of the surgeon general, joined us 
for a few moments, and the talk got around to 
the question of facilities for coordinating the 
various research projects now going forward in 
different parts of the country on equine diseases. 
Research of this sort is now being carried on at 
many institutions in the country, and upon the 
Washington offices, such as those of Dr. Schoen- 
ing and Colonel Kelser, falls, I suppose, the main 
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share of the difficult business of keeping up with 
all of it... . But we couldn’t keep these busy men 
very long; they had to hurry off to a meeting to 
work on the program of the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, whose annual meeting will 
be held at Washington late in August. 


So we went back to the B. A. I. and entertained 
ourselves briefly by looking at some of the big 
collection of slides showing what a mess periodic 
ophthalmia can make of a horse’s eye. 


Virginia Yearlings 


HE next four days were given over to “‘mop- 

ping up” the remainder of the Saratoga 
yearlings in Virginia. Most of the detail of these 
last hurried days will have to wait over until 
notes on the yearlings are given, but a few scat- 
tered comments may be made. 

David N. Rust, Jr., has four colts and two fil- 
lies, all by his own stallion, Time Maker... . 
Gov. Westmoreland Davis has three colts and 
three fillies, all by Sun Meadow, a good lot by a 
young sire whose first crops have done well. The 
colt out of Tokio Belle, by Man o’ War, is extra 
good. ... W.H. Lipscomb has two top colts, one 
by Psychic Bid out of Ready (dam of Redlin) and 
one by Granville out of the good mare Duration. 
These two finished first and second in the Upper- 
ville yearling colt class, three days after we saw 
them. These are rangy, big fellows, but there is 
also an extra good one of the blocky type in the 
son of Scotch Broom—Sagacity. 

One of several new consignors in Virginia is 
young Colin MacLeod, Jr., who about two years 
ago bought the 450-acre Huntlands estate near 
Middleburg and started out to breed Thorough- 
breds. This year he offers his first yearlings at 
Saratoga. There are nine of them, six by *Bel- 
fonds, two by *Quatre Bras II, one by Agrarian. 
It is a very good crop. The sons and daughters 
of *Belfonds, first American crop by the good 
French horse, make a very high average. 

Charles V. B. Cushman is another breeder going 
to Saratoga with his first hopefuls, two colts and 
a filly, the most attractive among them being a 
colt by Tintagel out of Inference, by Stimulus. 
Mr. Cushman has the distinction of having paid 
the largest price ever laid down for a Saratoga 
yearling-—-$75,000 for New Broom. The three he 
is offering this year will probably bring him con- 
siderably less than he paid for New Broom and 
win considerably more than New Broom won. 

Still another newcomer is T. Beatty Brown, 
who is sending a consignment consisting of five 
fillies—one of them an outstanding daughter of 
The Porter—-Society Light, by *Light Brigade. 
Mrs. George L. Harrison (formerly Mrs. Gray- 
son) has nine yearlings by seven different sires. 
Abram S. Hewitt will sell eight, five by Pilate, 
three by *Belfonds, one by *Lancegaye out of the 
stakes winner Tambour. 

A. A. Baldwin, who defied tradition last year 
by offering a filly at Saratoga and putting a 
$5,000 reserve on her, is selling at Saratoga for 
the second time. He had three colts and a filly 
at his Dundridge Farm near White Post, includ- 
ing a top colt by *Pharamond II out of Shell 
Hole, by Man o’ War, and a very well turned 
Whichone colt out of the stakes winner Vanity. 
Mr. Baldwin, I believe, is thinking of taking an- 
other poke at tradition. He is now engaged in 
the fascinating process of rehabilitating a very 
old farm, making it over into a first-class home 
for horses, and building up a solid foundation of 
broodmares. 
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Kenneth N. Gilpin, who dispersed most of his 
Thoroughbred stock last year, has two Saratoga 
yearlings left, one by Granville, the other an ex- 
cellent son of *Bull Dog and *Felina II (dam of 
Hilena). . . . Mrs. John A. Payne, a newcomer, 
offers a colt and a filly by Pilate. ... Mrs. W. 
Plunket Stewart will sell her entire crop of 
yearlings; all seven of them happen to be colts 
and all are by Milkman. The brother to Pasteur- 
ized is an outstanding big smooth colt, and the 
colt out of the good race mare Lady Reigh is an- 
other oversize good one. In addition to these 
seven, Mrs. Stewart and Mrs. Daniel C. Sands will 
sell in partnership a smart colt by Milkman out 
of the fast mare Burd Helen, by *North Star ITI. 


It was well in the afternoon of Friday, June 14, 
before we finished the group of farms in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Middleburg. We made sail for 
Charlottesville, and the next day finished the 
Virginia tour at Morven, Ellerslie, and Nydrie. 
The Morven yearlings, I thought, were extra 
good, with better prospects than any previous 
crop I had seen from this excellent farm. Colts 
by Pompey—Riva and Omaha—Blind Lane I liked 
very much. Altogether Morven has nine fillies 
and seven colts. 

At Arthur B. Hancock’s Virginia headquarters, 
Ellerslie, which lies next door to Morven, are 
about 15 yearlings which go to Saratoga, includ- 
ing several very good sons and daughters of Pom- 
pey, which stands at Ellerslie and is owned joint- 
ly by Mr. Hancock and the Stone Farm Associa- 
tion (Morven). 

Nydrie Stud (Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Van Clief) 
has six fillies and six colts for Saratoga, among 
which I suspect the colt by Gallant Fox out of 
Morning, by American Flag, will find most favor 
with buyers, though the son of Omaha and 
Ambles is almost as impressive. 

A few miles north of Charlottesville we stopped 
in at the farm of Mrs. Jane Garth, sister of A. B. 
Hancock, to see the last two yearlings on the 
itinerary, and the last of the lot, an unusually 
well made filly by Pompey out of the dam of the 
stakes winner Red Eye, turned out to be one of 
the best we had run across during the entire 
journey. It looks as if 1941 is going to be a good 
year for Pompey. 


UPPERVILLE HORSE SHOW 


HE oldest horse show in the United States, 

the Upperville Colt and Horse Show, was held 
Friday and Saturday, June 14 and 15, near 
Upperville, Va., at Grafton Farm, which has been 
the scene of each show since the inaugural in 
1853. Staged in the shade of oak trees which 
were full grown before the show was begun 87 
years ago, it is one of the few remaining old- 
fashioned shows in the country. 

Since it is held in the greatest hunting section 
of the country, the majority of classes were for 
hunters. But there were also classes for every 
type of horse on Virginia’s farms. Classes in 
Thoroughbred breeding ranged from sucklings to 
stallions. The yearling classes are of particular 
interest as they usually are made up principally 
of yearlings which are scheduled to go to Sara- 
toga. 

Fifteen were in the class for yearling colts. W. 
H. Lipscomb, of Leesburg, took the first two 
classes with his two top colts, a chestnut by 
Psychic Bid--Ready, which took first place, and 
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a bay by Granville—Duration, which won a red 
ribbon. Both of these colts will be sold at Sara- 
toga. Another Saratoga-bound yearling was 
third, Mrs. W. P. Stewart’s bay by Milkman-— 
Peake, therefore a brother to Pasteurized. Fourth 
went to Mrs. Holland Potter’s Bucket Shop, by 
Brokers Tip—-Masked Queen, which will not go 
to the Spa. 


In the Thoroughbred yearling filly class none 
of the placed horses will be sent under the ham- 
mer at Saratoga. A *San-Utar filly out of *Sun 
Slave, by Puttenden, owned by A. M. Hirsh, took 
first prize. Second place went to One Flag, a 
Flag Pole—One Guess filly owned by Miss Nancy 
P. Hanna. Mrs. M. E. Whitney’s *Royal Falcon 
—*Avila filly was third and A. S. Hewitt’s *Bel- 
fonds—-Sister Ship yearling was fourth. 

Masked Queen, 8-year-old mare by *Masked 
Marvel II—*Misty Queen, by King’s Proctor, won 
the brcodmare class. She is owned by Mrs. Hol- 
land Potter. Springsbury Farm’s *Portrush, by 
Dynamo—Fugle Girl, by Fugleman, was second. 
A Crusader mare, Morning Dream, owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. T. Beatty Brown, was third, and Finger 
Tips, another Springsbury Farm mare, a 12-year- 
old by *North Star II—-Manicurist, by Ultimus, 
took fourth. 

The Thoroughbred suckling class went to Mrs. 
D. C. Sands’ chestnut colt by *Happy Argo— 
Legend, by *Archaic. E. L. Redmon’s chestnut 
filly by Grey Coat—-Play Flower was second. A 
brown filly by Sun Meadow—tTriple Star, owned 
by William F. Hitt, was third, and fourth place 
went to Springsbury Farm’s chestnut colt by 
Pilate—-Finger Tips. 

The promising young stallion Double Scotch, 
owned by C. V. B. Cushman, won the Thorough- 
bred stallion class. Ridgely Nicholas’ Bad Bill, 
which has been used as a hunter sire, was second 
and Grey Coat, owned by Peach Brothers, agent, 
was third. Double Scotch is a powerfully built 
son of Stimulus-—-Lady Minnie, by *Sir Gallahad 
III—Minima, by Friar Rock. There were only 
three entries in this class. 


The hunter championship of the show went to 
Royalty II, a 7-year-old War Whoop gelding, 
owned by Robert S. Waters. The reserve ribbon 
was won by To Victory, a 4-year-old St. James— 
Marching Along mare, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Haggin Perry. 

In the class for middle- and heavyweight hunt- 
ers, shown over foot jumps, Springsbury Farm’s 
(Mr. and Mrs. George P. Greenhalgh’s) Ginnico, 
4-year-old half-brother, by *Gino, to Nedayr, was 
the winner. Mrs. M. E. Whitney’s Bon Diable, by 
My Play——Eaton Girl, was second; Mrs. T. Ken- 
neth Ellis’ Clinker, 6-year-old gelding by Grey 
Masque, was third. The winner in the light- 
weight hunter class was Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Harrison, Jr.’s Alas, 7-year-old mare by Out the 
Way—-Oh Dear, by Wonder Boy. Second was 
Mrs. M. E. Whitney’s Spring Hope, by Mad Hat- 
ter, and third, Horace Moffett’s Sally Twink, by 
*Twink. 

There was a ring in which Thoroughbred 2- 
year-olds were “judged as individuals,” and in 
this the winner was Springsbury Farm’s Trau- 
mertan, by *Traumer out of Sunburn. 

In the class for Thoroughbred hunters, 50 per 
cent for conformation and 50 per cent for per- 
formance over four-foot jumps, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Haggin Perry’s To Victory was the winner: Dr. 
L. M. Allen’s’ Clifton’s Lad, by *Coq Gaulois, was 
— and Mrs. M. E. Whitney’s Spring Hope 

ird. 
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Aqueduct 


HE second week of Aqueduct’s three-week 

meeting was completed with the racing of 
June 22, with the Carter Handicap and Dwyer 
Stakes featuring an interesting seven-race pro- 
gram. The Carter surprised no one by going to 
Arnold Hanger’s He Did, though the Victorian 
horse was second choice to Fighting Fox by a few 
points. The Dwyer was marked by a disqualifi- 
cation, when Snow Ridge was placed last after 
finishing first, for bumping the runner-up, Your 
Chance, in the last furlong. Since Snow Ridge 
was a 15-to-1 chance, and Your Chance an odds- 
on favorite, the disqualification was a popular 
one. But Trainer James Fitzsimmons must be 
checking back to see if he has broken a mirror. 
He saddled Fighting Fox and *Isolater to run 
first and third in the Excelsior Handicap at Ja- 
maica, and Fighting Fox was disqualified for 
causing a jam on the first turn, with *Isolater 
automatically sharing the disqualification. He 
had won a race earlier in the Jamaica meeting 
with Snow Ridge, only to see him disqualified, so 
that the set-back on June 22 marked the third 
of the spring, including two stakes, against the 
same trainer. 

Aqueduct was able to offer a Saturday program 
with but one claiming event, though two of the 
other races were for maiden 2-year-olds. In the 
first of these C. V. Whitney's Fishwife, a home- 
bred filly by Halcyon, left the maiden ranks, and 
the other went to Robert L. Gerry’s Philomel, by 
*Pharamond II, and also bred by his owner. Two 
Class C handicaps completed the card. Trainer 
Fitzsimmons won one of these (and kept it) with 
Belair Stud’s English-bred *Bosley. A. J. Sack- 
ett’s Tola Rose, by Head Play, took the other. 

Three stakes events remain on the Aqueduct 
card. On June 26 the Gazelle Stakes, for 3-year- 
old fillies, will be decided, and on the concluding 
Saturday, June 29, the Brooklyn Handicap and 
the Great American Stakes will be the features. 
On the following Monday, August 1, racing 
passes to Empire City. 


Tangled's First Stakes 


For a race involving only four 2-year-old fillies, 
the Astoria Stakes ($2,500 added, 2-year-old fil- 
lies, 5', furlongs) at Aqueduct June 19 was a 
rather eventful one. When the race began Green- 
tree Stable’s Tangled (113) shot to the front, 
with the favorite, Maemere Farm’s Maemante 
(119), in second place. Going to the far turn 
Mrs. Andy Schuttinger’s Key Ring (113), moving 
up from third place, interfered considerably with 
the favorite, which was shuffled back to last 
place. Mill River Stable’s Black Rage (109), a 
maiden Neddie filly, rushed up sharply after a 
half mile and took a brief lead over Key Ring, 
though Tangled was still far ahead. On the 
stretch turn the leaders bunched, and swung 
fairly wide, allowing Maemante, which had re- 
covered rapidly, to get through on the inside at 
a saving of ground. Key Ring, getting a tempor- 
ary lead, bore over to the inside, causing crowd- 
ing in which Maemante was again the sufferer. 
Tangled, hard driven, gained ground at the end 
to get up to a dead heat with Key Ring, with 
Maemante a length and a half behind them. Black 
Rage was another half-length away in fourth 
place. No sooner was the order of finish de- 
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termined than Aqueduct stewards changed the 
placing, disqualifying Key Ring, and consequently 
moving Maemante to second place, Black Rage to 
third. Jockey Alfred Robertson, who had been 
fined $100 a few days earlier in the meeting, was 
fined a similar amount and set down for the rest 
of the meeting and for 10 additional days. Time, 
:22%5, :4645, 1:06%;, track fast. Stakes division, 
$4,025, $500, $250. 


| Phalaris by Polymelus 
Manna | Waffles by Buckwheat 
SWEEPING LIGHT (Brown, 1929) 
Sweeping Sweep by Ben Brush 
Glance |*Reginella by Melton 
TANGLED (Bay filly, 1938) 


| Spearmint by Carbine’ [burg 


*Chicle | Lady Hamburg 1! by Ham- 
ELF LOCK (Bay, 1931) 
. Peter Pan by Commando 
Wendy 


| Remembrance by Hamburg or 

| Broomstick 

No. 5 family. F. B. Koontz, breeder; Greentree 
Stable, owner; John M. Gaver, trainer. 


Tangled was foaled at John S. Wiggins’ Mili- 
tary Stock Farm, Paris, Ky., on March 22, 1938. 
She was taken to Saratoga as a yearling, and 
was sold for $1,500 to Greentree Stable. Sne has 
started four times, won two races, and has earned 
$4,875. She is the first foal of Elf Lock, which 
won at two and three and set a new track record 
of 1:371'5 for one mile at Detroit. Elf Lock is sis- 
ter to the winners Elf (Hudson, Youthful Stakes 
and dam of Boojum, winner Hopeful Stakes and 
sire, and of the stakes winner Tatterdemalion), 
Chicaro (also sire), Swordsman, and Grizel (also 
producer). Wendy won at two and three and 
placed in stakes and is also dam of the winners 
Reliable, John Peel, March Hare (Gazelle Stakes, 
Hiawatha Handicap, and producer), Zelide (Fash- 
ion Stakes and producer), and Nevernever. Re- 
membrance won and produced seven winners, in- 
cluding Stars and Bars (12 wins, including Clark 
Handicap, and sire), Reminder (Wicomico Handi- 
cap), and Token (Hamilton Derby, National Han- 
dicap), and the producers Reunion, Afterthought 
(dam of the stakes winner Reminding), Bonus 
(dam of Twenty Grand, winner 14 races and 
$261,790, and Alms, winner Kentucky Oaks), and 
Memento, dam of Memory Book (Yankee Stakes, 
Keeneland Breeders’ Stakes, Prince Georges Au- 
tumn, Spalding Lowe Jenkins, Rockingham Park 
Handicaps), Jimmy Moran (19 wins and $36,156, 
including New Orleans, Mardi Gras Handicaps), 
and Bring Back (Point Pleasant Handicap). 


He Did Keeps Going 


The string of victories which Arnold Hanger's 
He Did began in his last start of 1939, and has 
continued this year, was extended by another suc- 
cess at Aqueduct June 22, when the Victorian 
horse had no great difficulty in taking the Carter 
Handicap ($7,500 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
seven furlongs). The distinction of being the 
leading sprinter in training might reasonably be 
claimed for him. Like Fighting Fox and others 
which can be ranked near him, his sprinting is 
not limited to six furlongs; he can and does carry 
his speed as far as 1%, miles. 

Dit (3, 115) was entered with He Did (124) 
overnight, but was withdrawn, and He Did went 
to the post as second choice to Fighting Fox 
(128), with Greentree Stable’s Third Degree 
(124) a well played third choice. All three were 
roughly 3 to 1, and had Aqueduct had books in- 
stead of pari-mutuels, they might easily have 
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been joint favorites. The early speed in the race 
came from J. W. Brown’s T. M. Dorsett (113), 
which dashed out to a four-length lead. He Did 
was second in the early stages, but when Third 
Degree came up along the rail Jockey George 
Woclf made no attempt to run with him, and He 
Did dropped to third. On the stretch turn Third 
Degree dropped back, and He Did moved forward 
with a rush, ran down T. M. Dorsett easily. Third 
Degree came again, on the outside, but He Did 
beat him three-fourths of a length, and was draw- 
ing out at the finish. T. M. Dorsett took third 
place, two and a half lengths behind Third De- 
gree, with Falaise Stable’s War Dog (114) an in- 
different fourth. In order followed Nedayr (115), 
Honey Cloud (118), The Chief (114), Fighting 
Fox, Sickle T. (108), Whichcee (120), and Voli- 
tant (108). Fighting Fox, major disappointment 
of the race, raced well for a half-mile, when 
he was in fourth place, but faltered in the stretch. 
Time, :2245, :46!;, 1:11, 1:234;, track fast. Stakes 
division, $8,400, $1,500, $750, $300. 


Whisk { Broomstick by Ben Brush 
Broom II | Audience by Sir Dixon 
VICTORIAN (Bay 1925) 
(Peter Pan by Commando 
Prudery | Polly Flinders by Burgomaster 
HE DID (Bay horse, 1933) 
{Commando by Domino 
Colin \*Pastorella by Springfield 
DINAH DID 1919) 
. urgomaster by Hamburg 
Dinah Do | Black Venus by *Kantaka 
No. 1 family. S. B. Mason, breeder; Arnold Hanger, 
owner; J. T. Taylor, trainer. 


Now a winner of five successive victories, the 
last three of them stakes, He Did has been un- 
placed but twice in the last three seasons. Al- 
together he has started 49 times, won 17 races, 
finished second 10 times, third six times, and has 
earned $74,045. Earlier this year he won the 
Wilmington and Queens County Handicaps, and 
particulars of his pedigree appeared in THE 
BLoop-HORSE of June 8, page 810. 


Snow Ridge Disqualified 


Wheatley Stable’s Snow Ridge (116), a Diav- 
olo colt, is having a good deal of trouble earning 
brackets this season. On June 10 at Aqueduct he 
finished first in an overnight race, but was dis- 
qualified, and he experienced the same fortune in 
the Dwyer Stakes ($10,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
11, miles), also at Aqueduct, on June 22. Johnny 
Gilbert rode him in his first disqualification, Lee 
Haas was the rider in the Dwyer Stakes. 

Mrs. George D. Widener’s Your Chance (116), 
a hard-running second in the Belmont Stakes, 
was made an odds-on favorite, and he was never 
very far from the early pace, which was not 
particularly fast. Millsdale Stable’s Andy K. 
(122) was first from the gate, with Mrs. E. G. 
Lewis’ Gen’l] Manager (116), which has yet to 
score a major victory, running in second place. 
The two were closely lapped, and they drew well 
out from the rest of the field, with Carrier Pigeon 
(116) and Your Chance making up the second 
flight. At the end of a mile the leaders began to 
come back to the field, with Andy K. weakening 
first. Gen’l Manager enjoyed a brief lead as the 
Jack High colt faltered, but Your Chance, with 
Wayne Wright up, and Snow Ridge were rapidly 
running him down, the latter on the outside. The 
Wheatley colt, a 14-to-1 outsider, went on to the 
front in the last furlong, but he at once began 
bearing in, striking Your Chance and knocking 
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him off stride, and causing interference with 
Gen’l Manager also. Aided by the bumping, he 
kept on to finish a half-length in front, with Your 
Chance a neck ahead of Gen’l Manager. Andy 
K. was two lengths farther back, with Greentree 
Stable’s Corydon (122) a poor fifth. Carrier 
Pigecn and Dusky Fox completed the field, well 
behind the others. <A claim of foul was entered 
against the winner, and after the stewards had 
questioned the riders involved, it was allowed. 
Time, :23%, :47, 1:12%, 1:37%, 2:0346, track 
fast. Stakes division, $9,650, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 

The time was necessarily a track record, as the 
race was the first 1!1,-mile event run over the 
remodeled Aqueduct track. But Snow Ridge, 
which made the time, was disqualified and will 
not appear as holder of the record, while Your 
Chance, which did not actually run the race in 
2:0345, will be credited with the record. 


Fair Play Hastings by Spendthrift | 
| *Fairy Gold by Bend Or 
CHANCE SHOT (Bay, 1924) 
* “hance | Ethelbert by *Eothen [Sand 
Quelle Chance | <Gw Elle est Belle II by *Rock 
| *Bobolink by Willonyx 
EVENING (Dark bay, 1929) 
{*Meddler by St. Gatien 
Crepuscule | *Strike-a-Light II by Donovan | 
No. 22 family. G. D. _ Widener. breeder; Mrs. G. D. | 
| Widener, owner: W. - Mulholland, _trainer. 


The victory was the third of the season, the 
second stakes, for Your Chance, which won the 
Survivor Stakes at Pimlico last May. He has 
started 17 times, won five races, finished second 
twice, and has earned $24,015. Particulars of 
his pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of 
May 18, page 731. 


FOREIGN 


End of Racing 


S long as England had allies which could take 

the brunt of the punishment inflicted by the 
German army, racing in England went on very 
much as in peacetime, though on a considerably 
reduced scale. But last week, with virtually all 
opposition gone except in England, it became ap- 
parent that the country had more serious business 
at hand than horse racing. England had to pre- 
pare a reception for what threatened to be her 
first conqueror in nearly a millennium. 


So last week the stewards of the Jockey Club 
announced that no more racing will take place 
under their rules until further notice. This action 
came just in time to prevent the running of the 
Ascot Authority races which were to have been 
held at Newmarket as substitutes for some of 
the numerous important events annually renewed 
at Ascot. 

Word has also been received in the United 
States that the sale of the Aga Khan’s yearling 
colts, which was to have been held at Newmarket 
July 3, has been canceled. 

The future of the English Turf hinges now upon 
the future of the English nation. 


«« » » 


JOCKEY A. Bopiou rode three consecutive win- 
ners at Suffolk Downs June 24, none of them 
favorites and one at 22 to 1. 
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Delaware Park 


HE current week is the last full one for Dela- 

ware Park, though the meeting runs four 
days into the following week, ending on July 4. 
On June 22 the featured event was the Newcastle 
Handicap, in which W. H. Lipscomb’s Tedbriar 
scored the most important success of her rather 
limited history. A supporting event was a $1,000 
graded handicap, which also resulted in some- 
thing of a surprise. The winner was Mrs. Louise 
J. Hickman’s Dusty Dawn, by *Golden Broom, 
with Henry A. Parr’s favored Hypocrite in second 
place. Though neither of the two featured events 
went according to form, patrons had no great dif- 
ficulty with the other events, landing four favor- 
ites and two second choices in the remaining six 
events. The best of these was an allowance race 
for 2-year-olds, at 512 furlongs. The winner, and 
most heavily played favorite of the day, was Cris- 
pin Oglebay’s Level Best, a daughter of Equi- 
poise—Speed Boat, by Man o’ War, which has 
now won both of her two starts. A race at 15 
miles, the first at that distance ever offered at 
Delaware Park, was won by A. Derrico’s Sure 
Touch, a 5-year-old *Swift and Sure gelding bred 
by Mereworth Stud. He covered the distance in 
2:4945, and necessarily set a track record. 


The current week is an important one at Dela- 
ware Park. A good many tracks nowadays have 
a “Governor’s Handicap” in honor of the chief 
executive (and appointer of the racing commis- 
sion) of their respective states. Delaware Park 
is having a “Governors’ Day,” getting not one, 
but three governors, of New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland. The feature of the day will be 
the Diamond State Stakes, a 3-year-old event 
which is expected to attract Your Chance, Jaco- 
mar, Century Note, Pictor, Snow Ridge, Dit, and 
a few others. The Christiana Stakes, for 2-year- 
old colts and geldings, will be the June 29 feature. 


The first half of the Delaware Park meeting, 
officials announced, shows a considerable increase 
in attendance over the 1939 meeting, and betting 
is also well ahead of last year’s figures. 


*Bachelor Philip Sets a Record 


The principal jumping event at Delaware Park 
was the Georgetown Steeplechase Handicap ($6,- 
000 added, 4-year-olds and up, about two miles), 
run June 19. It drew a field of seven, of which 
*Bachelor Philip (138) and Torturer (136) were 
coupled to form the F. Ambrose Clark entry. 
*Bachelor Philip, ridden by Frank Bellhouse, 
went to the front at the start, met a fairly stiff 


{Roi Herode by Le Samaritain 
The Tetrarch | Vahren by Bona Vista 
HEROD PHILIP (Bay, 1917) 
St. Brendan by Hackler 
Wether'’s Well | Proserpina by Buckingham 
| “BACHELOR PHILIP (Bay gelding, 1931) 
Bachelor's {Tredennis by Kendal 
Double | Lady Bawn by Le Noir 
BACHELOR'S VALLEY (Brown, 1915) 
| Blitz by Galopin 
Moyvalley | Portion by Beaufort 
Mare by Seabright’s Arabian. Michael Foley, 
| breeder; F. Ambrose Clark, owner; H. G. Gaither, 
trainer. 


challenge from Our Sailor (136), the only horse 
in the race of comparable age, shook him off after 
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the tenth jump, and won as his rider pleased. He 
finished 10 lengths in front of Mrs. L. E. Stod- 
dard’s Straw Boss (135), which raced forwardly 
throughout. Emile Pfizer’s *Farndale (146) was 
third, a length farther away, and fourth place 
went to Thomas Hitchcock’s favored Satilla 
(157), which proved unable to close much ground 
when put to a drive. Our Sailor, Torturer, and 
Gocd Chance (143) completed the field. The 
time, 3:453; over a fast track, cut three and one- 
fifth seconds from the previous track record. 
Stakes division, $7,400, $1,000, $500, $150. 

*Bachelor Philip appeared in the past perform- 
ances of Daily Raciny Form as a maiden, but he 
was not. He did not race at two or three, but at 
four he won one of five starts over jumps, the 
Champion Chase, at Naas, Ireland. In the same 
season he was twice second in three starts on the 
flat. At five he started eight times over jumps, 
and won the Warwickshire Hurdie Plate at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. He was brought to the United 
States at six and started four times in steeple- 
chases but was unplaced. He did not race at 
seven or eight. He began racing this year at 
Aiken, where he was beaten by *Golden Oak in 
the Imperial Cup. Mr. Clark was not satisfied 
with the result, sent him into a match race with 
*Golden Oak a few days later and *Bachelor 
Philip won. The Delaware Park event was his 
fourth start, his first victory, of the year at 
recognized meetings. Altogether, including flat 
racing and steeplechasing, hunts racing and all, 
he has started 25 times, won four races, finished 
second seven times, third twice. He has earned 
$8,250 in the United States, and £469 in Great 
Britain. 

*Bachelor Philip comes from a jumping family 
which has been in Ireland long enough to whinny 
with a brogue, but members of the family are 
now scattered everywhere. Bachelor’s Valley did 
not race. She is also dam of the winners Strath- 
braan, winner of one flat race at three and sub- 
sequently sent to Australia, and Min Lee, which 
raced over jumps but won her only victory on 
the flat. Moyvalley did not race. She is also 
dam of the winners Blackwater Valley (over 
jumps and dam of only one foal, a jumper which 
did not win), Lady Edgar (Kegworth, Dorking 
Handicaps on the flat and a non-winner over 
jumps, and dam of Lady White, winner in Eng- 
land and India; Lady Orb, winner and producer; 
and *Irish Lady II, winner in United States at 
three and dam of the stakes winner Minotaur 
and other American winners), St. Edgar (White 
Rose Stakes on the flat and winner over jumps), 
and the producers Lavalley (dam of the winner 
Mor Valley, winner on the flat and a non-winner 
over jumps; Alex, over jumps; Observer; and 
*Shaun Padraic, winner in United States and 
Canada) and Her Ladyship, dam of the winners 
Bath Bun (in England and India), Jack (in Rou- 
mania), Lardida (over jumps), Kippit Lore (over 
jumps and on the flat), Glenfeshie (over jumps), 
and David’s Gain (winner on the flat and placed 
over jumps; Alex, over jumps; Observer; and 
race. She also produced the winner Bit of Light- 
ning (at four, five, and six over jumps and dam 
of five jumpers, of which only Cheap John was 
a winner), Flashy Bit (over jumps at four and 
five and sent to Germany at six), and Portentous, 
and the producer Windward, dam of the winners 
High Wind (on the flat and over jumps), Modest 
Miss (flat and jumps), and Windy (flat), and of 
two other non-winning jumpers. Portion was 
taken out of Thoroughbred breeding after pro- 
ducing eight foals, and was bred to half-breds, 
the record of this produce not being available. 
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Newcastle Handicap 


The 3-year-old filly situation got a little more 
complicated, if possible, with the running of the 
Newcastle Handicap ($10,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, fillies and mares, 114, miles) at Delaware 
Park June 22, for though the race was not re- 
stricted to 3-year-olds, it was fillies of that age 
which made most of the running. 

G. D. Widener’s Rosetown (8, 112), second in 
the C. C. A. Oaks and Delaware Oaks, was made 
favorite, as neither of the winners of these races, 
Damaged Goods and Piquet, was in the New- 
castle field. She ran fairly well for a half-mile, 
then fell completely out of the race. The early 
running was made by Scylla (3, 106), an outsider 
at almost 50 to 1, with J. O. Keene’s War Beauty 
(3, 106) and W. H. Lipscomb’s Tedbriar (3, 
1081.) second and third as named. Rosetown 
and Mrs. V. Wyse’s 4-year-old Orcades (107) 
made up the rest of the first flight. Scylla, which 
had tried to run away before the start, began to 
tire after five furlongs, and Tedbriar moved 
steadily to her, and took the lead without being 
hard ridden. War Beauty, dropping back to third 
as the *Teddy filly went up, soon passed Scylla 
and made play for the leader. For the last 
quarter-mile she cut steadily, but too slowly, into 
Tedbriar’s lead, and under Jockey J. Lynch's 
drive the Lipscomb filly held on to win by a half- 
length. War Beauty was two lengths in front of 
Orcades, and James Emery’s Dolly Val (125) 
came up fast at the end to be fourth, a head 
farther back. In fifth place was Fairy Chant 
(3, 112), which apparently took about the same 
beating from Tedbriar as she had from Damaged 
Goods and Piquet, so that a line from the Fox- 
catcher filly would place the three rather close 
together. In order behind her followed Scylla, 
Arden Lass (3, 109), Sketchbook (106), Nellie 
Bly (118), Lady Maryland (124), Rosetown, and 
War Regalia (112). Time, :2335, :4645, 1:1135, 
1:38, 1:4515, track fast. Stakes division, $9,625, 
$2,000, $1,000, $500. 


ie | Flying Fox by Orme 
Ajax |} Amie by Clamart 
*TEDDY (Bay, 1913) 
R 7 | Bay Ronald by Hampton 
ondeau | Doremi by Bend Or 
TEDBRIAR (Chestnut filly, 1937) 
| Sundridge by Amphion 


*Sun Briar |*Sweet Briar II by St. 
SUNMELIA (Bay, 1925) {Frusquin 
: {| Whisk Broom II by Broom- 
Bromelia | Savannah by Yankee [stick 


No. 20 family. Kenneth N. Gilpin, breeder; W. H. 
Lipscomb, owner; J. P. Jones, trainer. 


Tedbriar was foaled at Kenneth N. Gilpin’'s 
Kentmere Farm at Boyce, Va., where *Teddy 
stood after he was brought to the United States. 
She was taken to the 1938 Saratoga Sales, where 
another Virginia breeder, W. H. Lipscomb ( Rasp- 
berry Plain, Leesburg, Va.), bought her for 
$2,700, probably with some thought of her even- 
tual retirement as a broodmare. Tedbriar has 
been campaigned lightly, having started seven 
times. She has won four races, including a dead 
heat, has finished second once, and has earned 
$13,450. Sunmelia did not race. She has pro- 
duced six foals of racing age, including the win- 
ners Princess Camelia (14 wins and $23,635, in- 
cluding Dearborn Handicap, Kentucky Claiming 
Stakes), Sun Teddy ($24,000, including Saranac, 
Arlington Handicaps), Valted (at three and 
four), and Tedmelia (at three and four). Except 
for Princess Camelia, all her winners are by 
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*Teddy. At Mr. Gilpin’s dispersal sale at Sara- 
toga last August, Sunmelia, in foal to Granville 
and with a suckling filly by the same sire, was 
sold to Valdina Farms, Houston, Texas, for 
$5,000, and was the highest-priced broodmare of 
the sale. Bromelia won up to five years and also 
produced the winners Sun Sweeper, Sandy Mack, 
Sun Broom, First Act, Equerry, My Broom, and 
My Fergus. These are all her foals. Savannah 
won at two and also produced the winners Madri- 
gal II, Savanola, Teal, and Cast Ashore, the lat- 
ter also a producer. 


CALIFORNIA 
Hollywood Park 


HE first weeks of the Hollywood Park meet- 

ing have shown a tremendous increase over 
1939 figures, and despite a considerable increase 
in purse distribution this year, the track appears 
on the way to its most successful meeting. 
Through the first 17 days of the venture, the 
pari-mutuel turnover totaled $8,122,013, daily 
average $477,765, whereas the 1939 meeting, after 
the same number of racing days, had a total of 
$6,774,166, a daily average of $398,480, so that 
the current meeting shows an increase of 20 per 
cent. Last year the average climbed, before the 
meeting was over, to $426,736, and since the 
best part of the present meeting is still ahead, 
with the Hollywood Derby and Gold Cup still to 
be 1un, a similar increase is likely this year. A 
daily average of $500,000 is a fairly conservative 
prediction. 

On the Tuesday of last week, a $2,500 allow- 
ance race at seven furlongs was the best race, 
and it was won by C. T. Leavitt’s Jubal Junior, a 
5-year-old son of *Rosolio. There was another 
$2,500 race the following day, at 11,, miles, and 
the winner was L. B. Mayer's French-bred *Beau- 
tiful II, which seems to have found his form at 
long last. 

Racing during the following two days was 
chiefly of local interest, but on the Saturday pro- 
gram the $10,000 added Golden State Breeders’ 
Handicap was offered, resulting in the second 
consecutive stakes victory for H. C. Mill’s Sweep- 
ida, which had won the Will Rogers Memorial 
Handicap a week earlier. Frank Brewster's 
Rolling Ball was second, and Pala Squaw was 
third. The race was for California-breds, and 
Sweepida, which had scored two good victories 
in open races, was well supported. 

The feature of the current week is the Vanity 
Stakes, a $10,000 race for fillies and mares at 
11,g miles, a new event with which Hollywood 
Park is doing its part to answer breeders’ de- 
mands for more filly races. Included in the en- 
tries are Flying Wild, Augury, Carmenita, Ome- 
let, *Sumatra III, Real Clear, Hard Lu, Mad Sue, 
First Kiss, and Wellesley. 


Sweepida Just Lasts 


On February 22 H. C. Hill’s Sweepida, a Sweep- 
ster 3-year-old about which no one had thought 
much, one way or another, won the Santa Anita 
Derby. It was the most important victory in 
some time for a California-bred, and Sweepida 
was at once hailed as a powerful threat to the 3- 
year-old division. But some two weeks later he 
went under to Mioland, and stopped being hailed 
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at all, while Mioland carried the hopes of the 
West Coast into the Eastern 3-year-old classics. 

When the running of the Will Rogers Handicap 
($10,000 added, 3-year-olds, seven furlongs) came 
up at Hollywood Park June 15 Sweepida (122) 
was just another horse, overlooked at 15 to 1. 
The entry of Big Ben (115) and Augury (114) 
was made a slight favorite over W. B. Simpson's 
Weigh Anchor (119), and Carmenita (114) was 
also well backed. 

Big Ben began fast and took an early lead, 
with Holsworthy (110), a comparative unknown, 
racing head-and-head with him. This went on for 
six furlongs, until each exhausted the other and 
fell back. Ralph Neves was handling Sweepida a 
little more carefully, just behind the pace, and 
saving ground when he could, and as the leaders 
tired he got through on the inside with the 
Sweepster gelding. Weigh Anchor, which had 
been far back in the early running, entered con- 
tention at the top of the stretch, and through the 
last furlong he gained steadily. But Sweepida, 
holding on in a hard drive, lasted to win by a 
nose. Weigh Anchor had a similar margin over 
Loma Rica Rancho’s Last Gold (115), which was 
also gaining at the end, and only another nose 
behind was Lauck and Ameche’s Shantytown 
(107), a member of the pari-mutuel field at 39 to 
1. In order followed Holsworthy, Big Ben, Au- 
gury, Woof Woof (120), Wee Toney (108), Tay 
Sweep (110), Argonne Woods (104), Son of War 
(117), Carmenita (114), and Battery (111). 
Time, :2235, :4515, 1:10%5, 1:234;, track fast. 


Stakes division, $7,625, $2,000, $1,000. $500. 
“ Ben Brush by Bramble [ 
Sweep | Pink Domino by Domino | 
SWEEPSTER ( Bay, 1924) 
: *Rock Sand by Sainfoin 
Oktibbena | Octoroon by Hastings 


SWEEPIDA (Brown gelding, 1937) 
|Sunstar by Sundridge 
*Hand Grenade al] Green by Greenlawn | 
RAPIDA (Bay or brown, 1926) ' 
| Norinne by Brutus 
Leggo by Puryear D. 


Corinne (Dr. 
H. C. Hill, breeder and owner; L. R. 


No. 12 family. 
trainer. 


Sweepida has started 18 times, won five races, 
finished second five times, third four times, and 
has earned $57,375, and is now again being hailed 
as a champion. Particulars of his pedigree ap- 
peared in THE BLOop-HoRSE of March 2, page 379. 


Brighter Prospects 


Last spring a senatorial investigation of the 
California racing situation was begun, and in a 
number of torrid sessions the committee turned 
up the fact that Santa Anita Park had been used 
as a political football, with the result that racing 
in the State was suffering by being made the 
medium for payment of political grudges. Henry 
Potter Russell, the only horseman on the Cali- 
fornia Horse Racing Board, had resigned early 
in the game, in protest against policies which he 
was unable to combat. During and immediately 
after the investigation, two other members of the 
board resigned, one at least making it plain that 
he wanted no part of the situation as the inves- 
tigating committee determined it to be. 

After laying bare the facts behind the curtail- 
ment of Santa Anita Park’s program to 35 days 
and a number of charity days, forcing the un- 
popular four-day racing week, the committee 
went more or less into obscurity, and apparently 
nothing was done with its findings. But that the 
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exposure of the political pressure on Santa Anita 
Park was effective, somewhere behind the scenes, 
became evident last week, when the Horse Rac- 
ing Board, now including the well known breeder 
and owner Charles E. Cooper, granted 47 racing 
days to Santa Anita Park, which virtually re- 
stores to the track the dates it had before it be- 
came the object of political spite. The coming 
winter meeting at the Los Angeles track will 
open December 28 and will run through March 8, 
with five-day racing again in effect. 

In its application for the dates (the track 
asked for 49 days but is apparently satisfied with 
47), Santa Anita put out a powerful bait. The 
attempt to cut into the track’s profits last year 
was an abject failure, because Santa Anita, which 
had voluntarily reduced its pari-mutuel take-out 
from 8 per cent to 6 per cent, went back to the 
legal maximum last year, cut its purses somewhat, 
and made virtually as large a profit as in the 
previous season. For the coming season the track 
offered, if given essentially its old dates, to re- 
vert to the 6 per cent take-out, to put on a stakes 
program which has probably not been paralleled, 
and to restore its $1,500 purse minimum. 

The $100,000 Santa Anita Handicap and the 
$50,000 Santa Anita Derby remain, and the San 
Juan Capistrano Handicap, which was offered as 
a $25,000 race at 1!. miles in 1939, but cut toa 
$10,000 event at 11,, miles in 1940, will be offered 
again at 1's miles, with a purse of $50,000, mak- 
ing it probably the most valuable handicap at the 
distance that has ever been offered in North 
America. Increases in the stakes for California- 
breds have been increased, from $10,000 added to 
$15,000 added, and two new $5,000 stakes for 2- 
year-olds are included in the program. Further- 
more, the track will pay a 10 per cent bonus to 
the breeders of all California-bred winners of 
open races, and will absorb the 3 per cent breed- 
ers’ bonuses which are now taken from the purse 
of races restricted to California-breds. The 
track’s distribution, before stakes nominations 
and starting fees are added, will approximate 
$900,000, and the average distribution for the 
meeting is likely to exceed $20,000 daily. Alto- 
gether, the offerings measure up to the track’s 
promise to present “the most elaborate stakes 
and purse program which has ever been presented 
at Santa Anita, and probably the most extensive 
program in the history of racing.”” The program 
of stakes for the 1940-1941 meeting: 


Dec. 28 California Breeders’ Champion Stakes, $15,000 
added, 2-year-olds foaled in California, one 
mile. 

Jan. 1 New Year Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, one mile. 

Jan. 4 Santa Maria Stakes, $10,000 added, 3-year-old 
colts and geldings, seven furlongs. 

Jan. 11 San Pasqual Handicap. $10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, 14 miles. 

Jan. 18 Santa Susana Stakes, $10,000 added, 3-year-old 
fillies, seven furlongs. 

Jan. 25 California-Bred Weight for Age Championship, 
$15.000 added, all ages, 1 1-16 miles. 

Feb. 1 San Vicente Stakes, $10,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
one mile. 

Feb. 8 Santa Margarita Stakes, $10,000 added, 4-year- 
olds and up. fillies and mares, 1 1-16 miles. 

Feb. 12) Santa Anita Derby, $50,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
1's miles. 

Feb. 15 San Carlos Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, seven furlongs. 

Feb. 22) San Antonio Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1 1-16 miles. 

Feb. 26 California- Bred Two-Year-Old Stakes, $5,000 
added, 2-year-olds foaled in California, three 
furlongs. 

Mar. 1 Santa Anita Handicap, $100,000 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 11, miles. 

Mar. 5 Juvenile Championship Stakes, $5.000 added, 
2-year-olds, three furlongs. 

Mar. 8 San Juan Capistrano Handicap, $50,000 added, 


3-year-olds and up, 112 miles. 


| 

| 

| 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Suffolk Downs 


ITH fair weather and good attendance last 

week, Suffolk Downs came still closer to 
last year’s business. The first weeks of the meet- 
ing suffered considerably from bad _ weather, 
which on several occasions cut the racing card to 
seven races for the first time in the track’s his- 
tory, and naturally reduced attendance and pari- 
mutuel play. At the end of June 8, after 18 days 
of racing, the meeting was running about $35,000 
daily behind the 1939 venture. But after the rac- 
ing of June 22, which completed exactly half of 
the 60-day meeting, the daily average turnover 
had climbed to $375,666, as compared with an 
average of $380,705 for the corresponding period 
last year. Given reasonable weather, the current 
meeting is likely to show some increase over 
1939, despite its poor start. The betting on June 
22 was $623,339, the largest of the meeting ex- 
cept for Memorial Day. 

Bettors at the track are getting a little hard- 
ened to outsiders winning the stakes events. On 
June 22 the Consitution Handicap went to Wesley 
M. Sears’ 20-to-1 shot Dusky Duke, which ran in 
front all the way. Two allowance events sup- 
ported the stakes, a five-furlong sprint for 2-year- 
olds and a middle distance event for older horses. 
The 2-year-old event went to C. C. Van Meter’s 
Blue Pair, which has now won four consecutive 
races at the track, giving the veteran Kentucky 
owner-trainer some seven 2-year-old successes 
during the meeting thus far. The other allow- 
ance affair, at 114g miles, was won by Mrs. C. C. 
Winters’ Patrol Scout, a 4-year-old colt by The 
Scout, bred in Virginia by C. A. Stone. 

M. Berger, who is battling with Walter Taylor 
for jockey honors at the track, rode nine winners 
during the week to Taylor’s eight, and now has 
a slight lead, with 34 winners to his rival's 32. 


Dusky Duke Surprises 


Aided by some racing fortune, Wesley M. 
Sears’ Dusky Duke (107) lasted under a hard 
drive to win the Constitution Handicap ($5,000 
added, 3-year-olds, one mile) at Suffolk Downs 
June 22. There were 12 entries in the overnight 
field, but four were withdrawn, leaving a field of 
eight to go to post, with Dixiana’s Sirocco (122) 
made favorite at 13 to 10. 


Jockey Freddie Smith had Dusky Duke away 
in front. Hal Price Headley’s Ramases (108), 
which tried to go along with him, was shaken off 
after a quarter-mile, and though he continued to 
race in second place, he dropped farther and far- 
ther behind the leader. Meanwhile Sirocco and 
the third choice, Wheatley Stable’s Ship Biscuit, 


men {Prestige by Le Pompon 
Snob II | May Dora by *Isieor 
CLOCK TOWER (Brown or black, 1928) 

Daylight {*Star Shoot by Isinglass 
Saving {Tea Enough by *Ogden 
DUSKY DUKE (Bay { Ultimus 

° _ |Last Coin or High Time by 
Lee O. Cotner | precious Pearl by Zeus 
BLUE DUSK (Bay, 1930) 
{ Blues by Sir Dixon {IIl 
Gloom | Royal Lady by *Royal Flush 
No. 13 family. R. W. Collins, breeder and trainer; 
Wesley M. Sears, owner. 


were having their difficulties. Ship Biscuit was 
blocked on the rail in the back stretch, and 
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Sirocco, rushing up after a quarter-mile, got in 
tight quarters and had to be taken back. Both 
came fast when clear, and in the stretch Ship 
Biscuit closed well to gain on the leader. But 
the furlongs ended, and Dusky Duke, responding 
to hard urging, was leading the challenger by 
three-fourths of a length at the finish. Sirocco 
was a neck farther back, with Ramases fourth, 
two and a half lengths farther away. In order 
followed Royal Man (114), Shipmate (109), Mul- 
titude (114), and Super Chief (110). Time, 
12345, :4715,, 1:1145, 1:38%5, track fast. Stakes 
division, $5,050, $1,000, $500, $250. 

Dusky Duke was foaled March 15, 1937, at the 
Elmhurst Farm (Lexington) of Robert W. Col- 
lins, known to readers of THE BLOOD-HORSE as the 
author of A Trainer’s Diary, which ran serially 
in THE BLoop-HORSE and was later published in 
book form as Race Horse Training. Dusky Duke 
first raced as the property of Miss Jane Collins, 
daughter of his breeder, but was later privately 
transferred to Mr. Sears, for whom Mr. Collins 
last year won the Puritan Handicap, also at Suf- 
folk Downs, with Xavier. He has started 27 
times, won four races, finished second four times, 
third four times, and has earned $10,955. He is 
the first foal of Blue Dusk, which raced unplaced 
at two, three, and four, and has had no other foal 
of racing age. Gloom raced until she was 10 years 
old, winning 17 races. Her first foal was born 
when she was 12 years old. This was Old Reb, 
winner of 13 races, and like Blue Dusk a son of 
Mr. Collins’ home stallion Lee O. Cotner. Gloom 
has also produced the winners Don Lopez and 
Donna Lopez, both by Lee O. Cotner’s son Don 
Leon. Royal Lady won in six seasons, and is also 
dam of the winners Heir Apparent (brother to 
Gloom), W. W. Hastings (six wins to five), Lucy 
Kate (52 wins to nine), Uncle Hugh (six wins at 
three, four, six, eight, and nine), and Royal Sweep 
(12 wins at three, four, and five). The fourth dam 
was Shaft, which produced several winners, in- 
cluding Zeus, excellent stakes winner and sire. 
Shaft was half-sister to Leonidas, stakes winner 
and sire. 


ILLINOIS 


Lincoln Fields, Arlington Park 


;\NDING as it began, with rainy weather and a 
sloppy track, Lincoln Fields completed the 
first phase of Illinois racing of the season on 
June 22, closing a 25-day meeting. The track 
had one of the rainiest seasons in its recent his- 
tory, and it was comparatively seldom that the 
racing strip was at its best. Even so, officers of 
the Lincoln Fields Jockey Club said after the 
meeting, the venture was a successful one. This 
season the track set a $5,000 minimum on its 
stakes values, and a somewhat better grade of 
horses was available than last year, when there 
were more stakes events, but with a $2,500 value. 
The last stakes of the meeting was the Lincoln 
Handicap, won by Mrs. M. Evans’ Shot Put, a 
4-year-old son of Chance Shot which was also a 
stakes winner at the Churchill Downs meeting. 
The sloppy condition of the track precluded much 
class in the closing card, and the only non-claim- 
ing event was for maidens and winners of one 
race, at six furlongs, under allowance conditions. 
The winner was Tex Tess, an Osculator filly bred, 
owned, and trained by Earl B. Smith. 


On June 24 the richest of the Chicago meet- 
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ings began, as Arlington Park entered upon a 30- 
day meeting. The first day’s racing was featured 
by the Inaugural Handicap, won by Woolford 
Farm’s Technician. 

The first Saturday of the Arlington Park meet- 
ing will see the running of the $7,500 added Ar- 
lingten Matron Handicap, one of the major Mid- 
Western tests for fillies and mares. A field of 
15 is possible for the event; probable starters in- 
clude Insccelda, Inscolassie, Little Risk, Dolly 
Val, Manie O’Hara, Rude Awakening, Lady Mary- 
land, and Charlotte Girl. Not all of these are in 
the Chicage sector, but officials hope that several 
of the better ones will be shipped in for the race. 


Shot Put Wins in Slop 


The final stakes event of the Lincoln Fields 
meeting, the Lincoln Handicap ($5,000 added, 3- 
year-olds and up, 1!, miles) on June 22 drew a 
rather ordinary field, but with three of the start- 
ers so well matched that odds against them 
ranged only from 2 to 1to5to 2. The three were 
first, second, and third. 

It was not one of these three which made the 
early running, but Friedberg and Axton’s Manie 
O’Hara (108), which built up a three-length lead 
in the first half-mile, and held it well into the 
stretch. Mucho Gusto (120), owned by Kirby 
Ramsey and the estate of the late R. F. Coppage, 
ran in second place nearly all the way, and in mid- 
stretch he cut the leader’s margin in half. But 
he had the misfortune to get into close quarters 
in the last furlong, and Mrs. M. Evans’ favored 
Shot Put (112) and French Lick Springs Stable’s 
Yale O’ Nine (112) came up to pass both of the 
leaders. Shot Put, hard driven by Jockey A. 
Snider, came fastest to win by three-fourths of a 
length from Yale O’ Nine, which was a half- 
length ahead of Mucho Gusto. Manie O’Hara 
dropped back to fourth place in the last furlong, 
and Gray Jack (105) completed the field. Time, 
72435, :49%5, 1:14%5, 1:40, 2:0815, track sloppy. 
Stakes division, $3,850, $1,000, $500, $250. 


Hastings by Spendthrift 

Fair Play |*Fairy Gold Me Bend Or 

CHANCE SHOT (Bay. 1924) 

| | Ethelbert by *Eothen [Sand 

*Quelle Chance | *Qu’Elle est Belle I] by *Rock 
|SHOT PUT (Brown gelding, 1936) 
{| Phalaris by Polymelus 
| | Scapa Flow by Chaucer 
| *MUZZIE II (Brown, 1928) 

{Roi Herode by Le Samaritain 

Rabona | Lady Lachine by Dark Ronald 
22 family. J. E. Widener. breeder; Mrs. 
owner: D. McEechern, trainer. 


Pharos 


| No. 
| Evans 


Shot Put has started 45 times, won seven races, 
finished second seven times, third seven times, 
and has earned $15,750. Last May 18 he won 
the Kentucky Handicap at Churchill Downs, and 
particulars of his pedigree appeared in THE 
BLoob-HORSE of May 25, page 761. 


« « »» 


J. H. Whitney Buys Fillies 


Two of the Argentine-bred horses which Wil- 
ham Post and Son imported for resale recently, 
have been purchased by John Hay Whitney, who 
was represented in the transaction by Major L. A. 
Beard. The fillies were both 3-year-olds by 
Diadochos (grandson of Son-in-Law). One was 
from Senalada, by Spike Island or Papanatas, and 
the other from Chirca, by Lombardo. 
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FOALS 


Snark; 
May 1. 


Flag: B. f. by 


American Molly, by American : 
Paris, Ky., 


Charlton Clay, Marchmont Farm, 


Mare to Omaha. 7 
Arena, by St. James: Ch. f. by Flying Heels; Charlton 
Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., March 29. Mare 


to *Bull Dog. 


Carreen, by *Sun Briar: B. c. by *Boswell; Charlton 


Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., March 26. Mare 
to Jamestown. 
Casa Manana, by *Quatre Bras II: Br. c. by Hygro; 


Walter T. Wells, Rancho Oro-Primero, San Fernando, 


Calif.. May 25. Mare to *Firozepore. ; 
Corsage, by *Wigstone: B. c. by *Lawson; Heirs of 
Thomas B. Dibblee. Rancho San Julian, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif... March 27. Mare to Caramar. 
Decree, by *Wrack: B. f. by *Sir Gallahad IIIT; Charlton 
1 


I 
2. Mare to 


Clay. Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., May 
Diavolo. 

Drift Away, by *Star of Gold: Ch. f. by Boatswain; 
Dr. E. R. Plunkett, Glen-Helen Farm, Warsaw, Ky., 
April 18. Mare to Americen Flag. 

Efeldee, by Leonardo II: Blk. c. by Mars; Dr. E. R. 
Plunkett, Glen-Helen Farm, Warsaw, Ky., April 30, 


Mare to Mars. 


Entrancing, by *Stefan the Great: Gr. f. by *Jacopo; 


Charlton Clay. Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., April 
18. Mare to *Boswell 

Essoess, by Messenger: Br. c. by *Lawson; Heirs of 
Thomas B. Dibblee, Rancho San Julian, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., Jan. 28. Mare to Caramar. 

Extol, by *Sir Gallahad III: B. f. by Stimulus; Charl- 
ton Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., Feb. 1. Mare 
to Diavolo. 

Fairy Lass, by Wise Counsellor: Ch. f. by Saxon; Wal- 
ter T. Wells, Rancho Oro-Primero, San Fernando, 
Calif., April 18. Mare to Kenty. 

Fascicle, by Gallant Fox: B. c. by Gallant Sir; Walter 
T. Wells. Rancho Oro-Primero, San Fernando, Calif., 
April 13. Mare to *By-Pass II. 

Frith by *Wrack: B. f. by Hadagal; Charlton Clay, 
Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., Feb. 25. Mare to 
Diavolo. 

Graceful, by *Spanish Prince II: Br. f. by Caramar; 
Heirs of Thomas B. Dibblee, Rancho San Julian, 


March 23. Mare to Caramar. 
Herade, by Peter Pan: Ch. c. by Hard Tack: Charlton 
Clay. Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., March 21. Mare 


to Burgoo King. 
Keyway. by Pompey: B. f. by Hard Tack; Charlton 


Santa Barbara, Calif., 


Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., March 14. Mare 
to Peace Chance. 

Linda Vista, by *Nutcracker: Ch. c. by Vito; B. G. 
Woods. Linwood Stables, Lexington, Mo., June 11. 


Mare to Star Flesh. 
Little Marcelle, by Flying Squirrel: Ch. f. 
William Wolf, Baton Rouge, La., June 4. 
Love Lyric, by John P. Grier: Ch. c. by Omaha; Charl- 
ton Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., April 6. 


Mare died. 
Manners Queen, by *Fine Manners: Ch. 


by Genesee; 


f. by Genesee; 


William Wolf, Baton Rouge, La., May 3. 

Movie Star, by Runstar: Br. c. by *Lawson; Miss Vir- 
ginia Dibblee, Rancho San Julian, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Jan. 25. Mare to *Lawson. 

Oxlip, by Pompey: Ch. f. by Stimulus; Charlton Clay, 
Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., April 18. Mare to 
Okapi. 


Parting Ways, by *Prince Palatine: B. c. by Hadagal: 
Charlton Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., March 
17. Mare to Diavolo. 

Pomp and Glory, by Man o' War: Br. f. by *Bull Dog; 
Charlton Clay. Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., Feb. 29. 
Mare to Balledier. 

Queen Carmen, by High Step: Ch. c. by *Lawson;: 
of Thomas B. Dibblee, Rancho San Julian, 
bara, Calif.. March 24. Mare to *Lawson. 

Saratoga Chip, by Black Servant: Br. c. by Pilate; Mrs. 
a A. Payne, Boyce, Va., May 26. Mare to Vander 
2001. 

Skyblue Pink, 
ton Clay. Marchmont Farm, 
to Omaha. 


Heirs 
Santa Bar- 


Charl- 
April 6. Mare 


by Campfire: Ch. f. by Stimulus; 
Paris, Ky.., 


Sleek, by Ariel: Br. f. by Whichone; A. A. Baldwin, 
Dundridge Farm, White Post, Va., May 13. Mare to 
Whichone. 

Stretch Call, by Upset: B. c. by Good Advice; Charlton 
Clay, Marchmont Farm, Paris, Ky., April 16. Mare to 


Head Play. 

Sue Anne, by Mere Play: Ch. f. by Gen. 
Wolf, Baton Rouge, La., May 16. 

The Gull, by *Eagle Head: B. c. by Ever Bubbling; A. 
G. Pattee, Del Monte Polo Grounds, Monterey County, 


Pillow; William 


Calif., June 13. 
Waukeenzh by Pennant: Ch. f. by American Flag; Dr. 
E. R. Plunkett, Glen-Helen Farm, Warsaw, Ky., May 


30. Mare to Whiskalong. 


war 
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Winkin, by Ballot: Ch. c. by American Flag; Dr. E. R. 
Plunkett, Glen-Helen Farm, Warsaw, Ky., May 21. 
Mare to Whiskalong. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


First winner for Apprentice Darrell Madden 
was Mistucky, which he brought in successfully 
at Fairmount Park June 21. 

John Carson, a former steeplechase rider, died 
at Polyclinic Hospital, New York City, June 22, 
following an operation on the previous day. 

Through June 17 the leading trainer of the 
season was not Hirsch Jacobs, as was to be ex- 
pected, but Dave Womeldorff. He had 53 winners 
to Jacobs’ 50. 

Apprentice Willie O’Day, 20-year-old boy from 
New York City, had his first mount June 22 at 
Delaware Park, finishing sixth of nine with Red 
Trap in the last race. 

For his ride on Snow Ridge, which was dis- 
qualified after finishing first in the Carter Handi- 
cap, Jockey Leon Haas has been suspended 10 
days by Aqueduct stewards. 

John D. Allen, president of the new Arlington 
Park Jockey Club, reviewed the attendance of 
15,000 on opening day, hoped for one of the most 
successful meetings of many years. 

A. J. Abel’s Honey Cloud, a good stakes win- 
ner in Maryland this spring, was badly cut in the 
Caiter Handicap at Aqueduct June 22, and it is 
feared that he will be out for the season. 

Jeckey E. C. Trenary suffered a broken collar 
bone in a fall after the third race at Fairmount 
Park June 22, Apprentice Eddie Frazier got one 
during the fourth event on the same day. 

For the duration of the European war, Major 
Austin C. Taylor, of Vancouver, B. C., has leased 
his entire stable to his trainer, Darrell Cannon, 
and the horses will campaign in Trainer Cannon’s 
name. 

A correspondent suggested to the Sporting Life 
(London) recently that trainers on the open 
downs of England should provide mounted sen- 
tries and scouts to patrol such areas against 
parachute troops. 

Assistant Trainer Howard Hoffman has re- 
signed from the Woclford Farm stable, Trainer 
Ross Higdon announced June 24, and will take a 
30-day vacation, then assume charge of an 
Eastern stable, the name of which was not dis- 

closed. 

Bimelech, preparing for either the Yankee 
Stakes on July 4, or the Arlington Classic on 
July 20, or both, worked a mile and an eighth in 
2:02 at Suffolk Downs June 24, going easily. He 
was allowed to run through the last quarter- 
mile, did it in 25 seconds. 


«« »» 


Remount Purchases 


Purchase of four stallions for use in the Re- 
mount Service was announced last week by 
Major F. W. Koester, officer in charge of the 
Western Remount Area, which has its head- 
quarters at San Mateo, Calif. The _ stallions 
bought: 

Big Flag, 4, by Big Blaze—Yellow Flag, by .American 

Flag. bought from Nelson Howard. 

Tubac, 10, by My Play—*Reggilf-Aver, by Bridge of 

Earn, bought from Dr. G. O. Connell. 

Peter Saxon, 8 by Saxon—Swiss, by Peter Quince, 
bought from Clyde R. Thompson. 

Drypool, 3, by Fair Ball—Lida G., by Sweep On, bought 
from Louis Almgren. 


TURF TOPICS 


—By The Briton 


Trenches at Epsom Downs 


ONDON, June 10 (By Air Mail).—-In the glo- 

rious June sunshine of last week we should, 
if everyone had their rights in this troubled world, 
have celebrated the Epsom summer meeting. It 
seemed fitting to me, on the morning of what 
would have been Derby day, to visit the Surrey 
Downs, to walk, ghost-like, through the paddock, 
mount the grandstand, and hack along the butter- 
cup-sprinkled green ribbon away round Tatten- 
ham Corner to the mile-and-a-half starting gate. 
I imagine that the much-traveled son who returns 
to his native village and sheds a tear on the tomb- 
stone of his parents experiences feelings akin to 
mine on that mournful ride last Wednesday. 

Of all that I saw I cannot write. There are 
“military secrets” that are known to probably no 
more than a couple of million people in Surrey 
(and none of them indulges in Careless Talk!), 
but it is permissible for me to say that the stands 
and the course are not deserted, that deep trench- 
es traverse the open parts of the Downs and that 
there are enormous mounds of bricks and rubble 
at intervals along the sacred course—obstacles 
designed to prevent the landing of enemy air- 
craft. Of all the people I met, the ancient grounds- 
man Dan Smith was the most disconsolate, and 
not without reason. The patient labor of years, 
which had transformed the Epsom racing track 
from little more than chalky stubble into one of 
the finest stretches of turf in the country, has 
been temporarily wrecked, and I dismounted at 
the Corner to mourn with him upon the ruins of 
his work. But the day was too bright for mourn- 
ing; the larks trilled of the better times to come, 
and Dan dispatched me on my way with the as- 
surance that ‘we'll have all this rubbish cleared 
off sir, and everything will be all right next 
year!"’ Here’s hoping that Dan is a true prophet. 

Most of the Epsom trainers, and those at other 
centers for that matter, have joined the Local De- 
fence Volunteers, or Parashots, as they are 
termed, and so have the majority of the stable 
helpers. There has been some talk of forming 
mounted companies to patrol the downlands that 
are adjacent to all training stables, but the own- 
ers of Thoroughbreds have not been too keen on 
the idea of their ‘“high-mettled racers’ being used 
for diversions that savor of the Wild West. 

Many trainers, in addition to L. D. V. duties, 
have taken up farming on a large scale, and at 
Newmarket and in the Lambourn district of 
Berkshire, a great deal of land that used to serve 
for private gallops has been put under the plough. 
In fact, all engaged in the racing game are keen 
to do their bit. 


Small Fare 


E had more meetings last week than in any 
week since the outbreak of war, two-day 
fixtures being staged at Lewes, Worcester, Bever- 
ley, Thirsk, and Windsor. It was a case of quan- 
tity rather than quality, and as the meetings could 
not be justified on the grounds that they provided 
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entertainment for the workers—for attendances 
were very thin indeed except on the Saturday— 
the question arises whether second-rate fixtures 
are worthwhile in these days. No one can argue 
that it is of vital importance to maintain the 
breed of such animals as carried silks last week, 
and it seems to me that the only justification for 
the fixtures was that they enabled the much de- 
pleted forces of the “regular’’ army of race-goers 
to earn a little by the old process of taking in 
each others’ washing. I know that it takes all 
sorts of owners and horses to keep the racing 
game going in normal times, but just now our 
chief concern must be to insure the fair testing 
of our best stock, and it is not wise to prejudice 
the holding of good-class meetings by flaunting 
frequent fixtures that are of no moment. 

There was not a winner in the 12 races at 
Lewes that calls for a line of comment, and the 
general level of the sport at Worcester was even 
worse. It may be of interest to note, however, 
that the old Cesarewitch specialist, the 8-year-old 
Near Relation, was revived to win a modest mile- 
and-a-half stakes over the Severn-side course. 
The gelded son of Son-in-Law is now owned and 
trained by T. Rimell, whose stable is near Worces- 
ter. Lord Derby sent the small but useful filly 
Ortlinde, a daughter of Hyperion, to win the Ab- 
berley T. Y. O. Plate. 

It is a sign of the times when a powerful stable 
like that of Frank Butters at Newmarket stoops 
to conquer in races at the small Yorkshire meet- 
ings at Beverley and Thirsk. The modest prizes 
presented at gatherings on these courses are 
usually shared out by the needy trainers in the 
North, but at last week’s Thirsk gathering But- 
ters captured three of the events, two for Sir 
Alfred Butt, and another for T. Lant. He made 
bids for several others, but the Middleham and 
Malton trainers held their own very well. 

Windsor, at the week-end, provided a little 
better-class fare. Lord Monck’s game and con- 
sistent 6-year-old Bacardi (by Caerleon) defeated 
Lover’s Fate, Kahuna, and 10 others in a tight 
finish for the Bucks and Berks Handicap over a 
mile and a quarter. Lord Glanely took the Sun- 
ningdale Stakes (1'4m.) with an improving 3- 
year-old named England’s Glory, by Singapore 
out of the Manchester November Handicap win- 
ner Glorious Devon. M. Vagliano’s 7-year-old 
Rawana, which has been running consistently 
but without luck, made some amends by securing 
the £500 Robert Wilmot Stakes (1!sm.). 

Lord Derby’s 2-year-old Kew, a daughter of 
Caerleon, beat a big troop for the Nimble Plate, 
a race that I remember *Blenheim II winning 11 
years ago. The other T. Y. O. race of interest, 
the June Plate, was won by J. H. Whitney's 
American-bred colt by *Pharamond II out of 
Blue for Boys (Fashion Stakes winner, by John 
P. Grier). He scored by only a head from J. A. 
Dewar’s well tried filly Aroma, by Fairway out of 
Aloe. Aroma, a hot favorite, ran green. I doubt 
if Blue for Boys colt will beat her again. 

There has been singularly little excitement 
about the Derby, which is to be run two days 
hence. Victoria Club members tried to stimulate 
a little ante-post betting last week, but on both 
occasions when the ritual of calling the card was 
gone through, the performance fell flat. 


Pont I'Eveque 
ONDON, June 17 (By Air Mail).—Fred Dar- 


ling, of Beckhampton, Wiltshire, master 
trainer of our generation, who has saddled five 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Epsom Derby winners—Captain Cuttle, Manna, 
Coronach, Cameronian, and Bois Roussel—for 
patrons of his stable, had the pleasure of seeing 
his own colors to the fore in the New Derby 
Stakes at Newmarket last Wednesday. The win- 
ning colt was the—inevitably!—-French-bred Pont 
l’Eveque, which scored by three lengths from the 
Aga Khan's Turkhan, with Lighthouse II a short 
head away third, Tant Mieux fourth, Hippius 
fifth, Stardust sixth, and Black Toni seventh. 
Sixteen ran. : 

The stakes was worth £5,977 to the successful 
owner. The winner started at 10 to 1, the second 
at 100-7, and the third hot favorite at 85 to 40. 
Tant Mieux, stable companion of the winner, was 
heavily backed by the public at 11 to 2. Stardust, 
stable companion of the second, was a firm 7 to 2 
chance. Thus the result was not profitable for 
those who backed the “selected”’ from Darling’s 
of Frank Butters’ stable. 


Over the fair and open stretch of the Suffolk 
Stakes mile and a half course every runner had 
his chance, and unlike Epsom, where there is in- 
variably a lengthy “inquest,’’ there were no hard 
luck stories of the running. Nor does the race 
call for much description. The tearaway Romu- 
lus took charge of his jockey and set a rasping 
gallop for six furlongs and then collapsed. Pont 
l’Eveque took up the running from Lighthouse IT, 
Black Toni, Solway Firth, Hippius, and Tant 
Mieux. Three furlongs from home Lighthouse II 
drew up to the withers of the leader, but when the 
jockey on Pont l’Eveque asked him for a real 
effort he sailed away from the favorite, and mov- 
ing with the greatest resolution up the hill, won 
handsomely by three lengths. Turkhan, which 
traveled very fast in the last two furlongs, got up 
on the post to deprive Lighthouse II of second 
place. The Aga Khan, may, indeed, reckon him- 
self very unlucky in having the runners-up in 
both Two Thousand Guineas and Derby, inasmuch 
as the winners of the events, Djebel and Pont 
l’Eveque, were not entered for the original clas- 
sics. 


The time for the mile and a half was 2:3045, 
which is good going, even allowing that they 
were galloping on very firm ground. The winner 
was the only true stayer in the field, and his 
pedigree provides yet a further object lesson for 
our breeders who are slow to learn that “stoutness 
wins in the long run.” I am not lauding Pont 
l’Eveque as a great champion, but I do not think 
he would have beaten Djebel, which probably 
stays quite as well and has a trifle more pace, 
but both these French-breds are very clearly re- 
vealed as being of stouter fibre than the best that 
we can produce. 


I have on other occasion described the make 
and shape of most of the runners, and of the 
Derby paddock preliminaries. I need only say 
that they were a well trained company, cool and 
well behaved in the parade. There was no excuse 
for Lighthouse II on the score of his being upset 
this time, for he was as cold and collected as any. 
Little Stardust, a ball of muscle, looked a picture. 
Pont l’Eveque has his share of good looks and he 
was on the best of terms with himself. Nothing 
went to the post with such dash. The mean-look- 
ing Hippius I do not care for, and although Turk- 
han is improving in appearance, I would not rate 
the son of Bahram very highly on looks. For one 
thing, he seems too light of bone to be a good ’un. 

Pont l’Eveque stands 15.3!) hands, girths 72 
inches and has 8', inches of bone below the knee. 
He is a bay by the Grand Prix winner Barneveldt 
(by The Winter King, by Son-in-Law) out of 
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Ponteba, by *Belfonds out of Poet’s Star, by 
Chaucer out of Lady Cynosure, by Cyllene. Mr. 
“Manna” Morriss bought the dam in France when 
she was in foal, and in due course Pont l’Eveque 
was sent to Fred Varling to train. He ran in only 
two races as a 2-year-old, unplaced at Salisbury 
in August and second to Liberated in a good field 
over seven furlongs at Newmarket in October. 


Mr. Darling's Derby 


AST week-end, Mr. Morriss, whose business 
interests are in China, and whose racing af- 
fairs here are managed by Mrs. Morriss and their 
son, decided to reduce the number of his horses in 
training to a mere two or three. He decided to 
keep Paques, a half-brother to Pasch, and to part 
with Pont l’Eveque. Fred Darling, who saw pos- 
sibilities in the colt, bought him privately for 
what has proved to be a bargain figure—in the 
region of 500 guineas I believe. He ran him ina 
mile maiden plate at the Newbury Spring Meet- 
ing, which he won in fast time, and no doubt 
Darling then realized that Pont l’Eveque was a 
very good 3-year-old and a possible Derby winner. 
The trainer was in something of a dilemma. 
Pont l'Eveque was not in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and for that race Darling was pretty 
confident that Tant Mieux would be returned the 
winner. In that event, thought Darling, Tant 
Mieux will become a warm favorite for the Derby, 
and if I beat him in the premier classic with a 
colt of my own, there will be some uncharitable 
things said. There were plenty of ‘remarks’ two 
years ago when the stable’s outsider, Peter Beat- 
ty’s Bois Roussel, defeated the hot favorite Pasch, 
particularly as the trainer made no secret of the 
fact that he had backed both. To mitigate any 
likely trouble, Darling contemplated selling Pont 
l'Eveque, with a contingency in the event of a 
Derby win, and tentative negotiations for his sale 
were in progress when the Two Thousand was 
run. After Tant Mieux had been beaten into 
third place in that race, Darling thought that 
there was no occasion why he should be so diffi- 
dent about Pont l’Eveque running in the Derby in 
his own colors, and did not proceed with the idea 
to sell the colt. The stable intimates proceeded 
to back him for the big race, and secured 33 to 1 
and 25 to 1 to fair sums. At that time, of course, 
Pont l’Eveque was a virtually unknown quantity, 
and it was anticipated that Djebel would be in the 
Derby field. As far back as May 13 I wrote in 
these notes that the stable were taking the long 
odds about the son of Barneveldt. 


The next outing of Pont l’Eveque was in the 
Newmarket Stakes, and before that race Darling 
cabled Mr. Morriss offering him a half-share in 
the horse for £2,500 in the event of his winning. 
He did not win-—-he was beaten in hollow fashion 
by five lengths by Lighthouse II, and Mr. Morriss 
declined the offer. How to reconcile this New- 
market Stakes with the Derby display of Pont 
l’Eveque I do not know, and I'm not going to 
guess—in print. 

Darling had some further fun between the 
Newmarket Stakes and the Derby. Everyone 
was guessing as to which of Beckhampton’s three 
classic candidates—-Tant Mieux, Pont 1l’Eveque, 
and Paques—-would be the mount of the stable 
jockey, champion Gordon Richards. The problem 
was made a trifle easier when, less than a fort- 
night before the Derby, Mrs. Morriss took Paques 
away and sent him to Lambton at Newmarket. 
It was not until the Saturday before the race, 
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after a gallop in which it was said that Tant 
Mieux was “slightly the better,” that it was an- 
nounced that Gordon would ride the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur’s little colt. Darling did say that this 
was not to be construed as a tip—-he thought that 
a patron of the stable should be entitled to claim 
the services of the premier jockey rather than the 
trainer himself. The trainer added that the 
chance of Pont l’Eveque would be improved if 
there was a good fall of rain. Sam Wragg was 
engaged to ride. 

There was no rain, and the going was as hard 
as it can ever be at Newmarket. By how far 
Pont l’Eveque would have won had the conditions 
“suited”” him I shudder to think! As I watched 
the finish, I recalled the remarks of a hard-bitten 
colleague of mine, many years ago, when I was 
expressing my opinion on the result of a big race 
that old Alec Taylor of Manton had won with the 
“stable’s neglected.” He said: “Do you think, my 
lad, that people own and race horses just for your 
benefit?” Fred Darling might make a like re- 
joinder to the host of disgruntled punters. 

That Pont l’'Eveque started at odds of no more 
than 10 to 1 is explained by the fact that those 
who laid the long odds to the stable hedged the 
kets. A truer indication of the esteem in which 
his chance was held by the public is given in the 
totalisator dividend, which was nearly 23 to 1. 
What with the stakes, the winning bets and the 
appreciation of his 500-guineas colt up to the 
£20,000 region, Trainer Darling must have had a 
very nice Derby day. 


The Top 3-Year-Old Filly 


HERE was no such surprise in the New Oaks 

Stakes. The “fickle fillies’’ indeed, are set- 
ting up a record for classic consistency that the 
colts cannot match. Exhibitionnist, Rockfel, and 
Galatea II had won the One Thousand Guineas 
and Oaks in the preceding years, and now Godiva 
made the sequence four. She readily confirmed 
the superiority she had shown over all rivals in 
the One Thousand, winning by three lengths from 
Edward Esmond’s Silverlace II (by Hotweed out 
of Straitlace, by Son-in-Law), with J. A. Hirst’s 
Valeraine third, Golden Penny fourth, and Nuit 
de Noce fifth of 14. Although Godiva lost two 
or three lengths at the start, she covered the dis- 
tance in 2:30%5, which equals the best that has 
been put up over the Suffolk Stakes mile and a 
half since the track was re-made some five or six 
years ago. It was a shade better than that re- 
turned by Pont l’Eveque the previous day, and 
there seems no doubt, on the evidence of the 
watch for both Guineas and last week’s classics, 
that Godiva is the best 3-year-old in the country. 
For reasons that I have stated before, however, 
I do not place too much reiiance on recorded 
Newmarket times. 

Esmond Harmsworth is entitled to be highly 
proud of Godiva. She is a grand racing machine 
with amazing vitality, and the wonder is that the 
daughter of Hyperion and the Phalaris mare 
Carpet Slipper did not start at odds-on for the 
Oaks. Many people, however, thought that Golden 
Penny would reverse the earlier placings, and 
Lord Astor’s filly was nearly as good a favorite 
as Godiva. The apprentice D. Marks was again 
associated with the success of the Egerton House 
filly. The lad has had seven mounts in public this 
year, of which five have been winners— including 
two classics. 
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Other Winners 


HERE was no lack of interest in the support- 

ing events on the Newmarket programs and 
the sport throughout the two days was good. The 
cards that the Newbury executive had arranged 
were taken over in their entirety, which accounts 
for the titles of races sounding unfamiliar to 
Newmarket. 

Lady Zia Wernher’s good 4-year-old Casanova 
(by Hyperion out of Double Life) beat another 
of Hyperion’s sons, Lord Derby’s Heliopolis, by a 
head for the Stonehenge Plate (1! m.). Last of 
four in this race was Admiral’s Walk, runner-up 
to Blue Peter for last year’s Guineas. Piping 
Rock, a colt by Fairway out of the good race 
mare Eclair, won the Druids Plate for maiden 
3-year-olds in the colors of Marshall Field. Like 
Casanova, Piping Rock is trained by Capt. C. 
Boyd-Rochfort. 

The smart 2-year-old Morogoro (by Felicitation 
out of Moti Begum, by Gainsborough) continued 
his winning ways in the Newbury Stakes, canter- 
ing home from nine rivals. The other 2-year-old 
winner of note was Mrs. Arthur James’ colt 
Counterscarp (by Caerleon out of Fairlane, by 
Tetratema), which beat a big field for the Maiden 
Plate. 


Horseman Wants Work: : Exp ed 
and breaking yearlings. References: J. Cal Milam, J. 
O. Keene, Hagyard & Hagyard, and others. Ben Wal- 
ters, 3516 Carlisle Avenue, Covington, Ky. 


Purebred Dalmatian ideal stable 
For Sale: mascots, priced right, six weeks old. Joe 
Wright, Hotel Wagner, Ohio. 


Sidney, 


HORSES TO BOARD 
Box stalls, competent grooms, good clean 
pastures. Rates on application. 


BUKNORE FARM 
Buckner Hinkle Cane Ridge Road, Paris, Ky. 


Horse Insurance 
LOWEST RATES 
THOMAS B. CROMWELL 
Agent Insurance Company of North America 


Phone 126 
P. O. Box 679 150 Barr St. 
LEXINGTON, KY 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


In the handicap line, Mrs. C. Rich’s game and 
consistent colt Bold Nick (by Bold Archer) put 
up a sterling performance in beating 13 useful 
rivals for the Dew Pond Handicap (7f.). Bold 
Nick carried the steadier of 133 pounds and was 
giving two pounds to Epilobeum, which was un- 
placed. 

The Downland Handicap (2m. 1f.) was taken 
by Dudley B. Joel’s French-bred 4-year-old Good 
Cast, a son of Casterari out of the *Teddy mare 
Good Bess. He won from other lightweights in 
Snipe Wood and Shirley Lad, with such good 
stayers as Flyon (giving the winner 39 pounds), 
Dubonnet, and Foxchase among eight unplaced. 

Best of a field of 14 3-year-old sprinters for the 
Dragon Fly Handicap (5f.) was Lord Hirst’s 
gelding Hyland Brume (by Brumeux), which is 
just the cut of a Stewards’ Cup winner. Another 
high-class sprint affair, the Chalk Stream Handi- 
cap (6f.), went to the top-weight, H. Leach’s 6- 
year-old Mickey the Greek (by Apple Sammy). 
He scored by a neck and a head from Titan and 
Old Reliance, with 10 crack performers, including 
Time Step, Azam Pasha, Rue de la Paix, and 
Colonel Payne, in the rear. 

A third success for Boyd-Rochfort’s stable 
came with the win of Major Cayzer’s 5-year-old 
Longriggan (by Prince Galahad) in the Beech 
Tree Handicap (1!2m.). 

Altogether, a very enjoyable meeting. Gat- 
wick, at the week-end, seemed very small beer in 
comparison. 


SIRES OF 2-YEAR-OLDS 


HROUGH the racing of June 22, the leading 

sire of 2-year-old winners, by a wide margin, 
was Flying Heels, which was lost in a disastrous 
fire at Timberlawn Farm a few weeks ago, along 
with three other stallions. Flying Heels has had 
14 juvenile winners, the latest being Golden 
Plates, which won at Hollywood Park June 21. 
Ariel and Stimulus are in a tie for second place, 
with nine each, and Chance Play is fourth with 
eight. Five stallions, Insco, Hadagal, Hygro, 
*Bull Dog, and *Pharamond II, have six each, 
and five others, Ladysman, Blackwood, Sun 
Meadow, Psychic Bid, and Wise Counsellor have 
five each. 

Of course this is not the entire story, for the 
number of foals by these stallions varies from 
nine, in the case of Sun Meadow, to the unusually 
large total of 45 for Flying Heels. The following 
tabulation shows the number of winners, number 
of foals (not including foals which died), and 
percentage of winners by the sires of five or more 
winning 2-year-olds this season: 


Stakes 
Win- Per- Win- 
Stallion ners Foals centage ners 
Flying Heels ___------ 14 45 31 
Stimulus 31 .29 2 
Chance Play 24 .33 
*Pharamond II __----- 6 22 one 
6 23 .26 
6 25 .24 
Bun Meadow .......... 5 9 55 
Blackwood ~........... 5 12 42 
reyonic Bid .......... 5 17 .29 
5 20 25 
Wise Counsellor 5 21 24 1 


«« »» 


JOCKEY J. STOUT rode three consecutive winners 
at Aqueduct June 21. 
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SARATOGA AVERAGES 


Subscribers of THE BLOOD-HORSE provide the buying power 
you desire when you ship your yearlings to Saratoga. The following 
figures on the last four Saratoga sales are proof of that statement. 


In 1936 


469 yearlings sold for an average of $2,485. 


Subscribers of THE BLoop-HorsE paid an average of $2,846. 


Non-subscribers paid an average of $1,608. 


In 1937 


528 yearlings sold for an average of $2,387. 


Subscribers of THE BLoop-HorseE paid an average of $2,808. 


Non-subscribers paid an average of $1,206. 


In 1938 


559 yearlings sold for an average of $2,336. 


Subscribers of THE BLoop-HorseE paid an average of $2,600. 


Non-subscribers paid an average of $1,247. 


In 1939 


643 yearlings sold for an average of $2,100. 


Subscribers of THE BLoop-HorseE paid an average of $2,454. 


Non-subscribers paid an average of $1,083. 


In 1936 subscribers of THE BLOOD-HORSE bought 332 of the 469 
yearlings; in 1937, 389 of 528; in 1938, 458 of 559; and in 1939, 477 of 


643. 


The 18 top Saratoga averages of 1939 were 
received by consignors who advertised in 
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Ok THE HORSEMAN 


May we suggest... . 


THE STALLION REGISTER AND MATING BOOK ... Breeders 
have found this loose-leaf volume indispensable. Students of 
pedigrees and breeding find it simple and convenient. Nearly 
200 stallions are included, and for each are given a five-cross 
pedigree, racing record, stud record, family particulars, and a 
wealth of other material. Price $10. 


NAMES IN PEDIGREES ... Included in this volume, written by 
Joe H. Palmer, are the histories of 51 stallions of the 1860-1900 
period which are still important in modern pedigrees. Pictures 
of each of the 51 stallions appear with the story of their racing 
and breeding careers. The volume is durably bound in cloth, 
contains 440 pages of text in addition to a complete index. 


Price $3. 


A STUD FARM DIARY... Chronicled by one of the foremost 
authorities on the management of a Thoroughbred farm, this 
series has had widespread demand since it was published in 
book form after first having appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE. 
Farm owners and managers recognize it as a great help in opera- 
tion of their establishments. Price $1. 


SIRES OF AMERICAN THOROUGHBREDS ... More than 7,000 
stallions are listed alphabetically in this volume. For each stal- 
lion is given his color, year of foaling, sire, dam, and dam's sire. 
Price $1. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE BLOOD-HORSE ... Nothing makes a 
horseman's library so complete as bound volumes of THE 
BLOOD-HORSE, each covering a six months’ period. Bound 
volumes are available for the years 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, and 
1939. Price $5 a volume. 


THE ABOVE CHARGES INCLUDE POSTAGE 


P. O. Box 1520 @BLOOD-HORSES _ Lexington, Ky. 
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